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Counseling the Deaf 
By E. MacDonatp, LL.B. 


Principal, British Columbia School, Vancouver, B.C. 


THE NEED FOR COUNSELING 


N MANY SCHOOLS for the deaf, the superintendent, the 
principal of either the vocational or academic depart- 
ment, or both, or some sympathetic member of the faculty 
attempts, after a fashion, the counseling function with little 
or no organized data of the individual concerned. The prac- 
tice of making decisions for the pupils is all too prevalent 
in such schools. This procedure can scarcely be termed coun- 
seling; at any rate, it does not conform with the present 
approved practices. Such a haphazard approach to student 
problems cannot be expected to result in satisfaction to 
either counselor or counselee. 

In order to be ‘‘fruitful,’’ it is essential that counseling 
be an integral part of a well organized guidance program 
whereby the student may be trained to recognize problem 
situations and develop some background from which the 
counselor may profitably draw in his attempt to guide the 
student into making satisfactory adjustments and worth- 
while choices. This is particularly true of the deaf, who, 
due to limited contacts, resulting in a poverty of experi- 
ences, are almost sure, when left without this special train- 
ing, to develop erroneous concepts of educational and vo- 
cational life, harmful attitudes, and wasteful or faulty skills 
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and habits. It is essential, then, that with them care be 
exercised in the teaching function that such concepts, atti- 
tudes, skills and habits, together with a rich fund of in- 
formation, be imparted, not alone for the usefulness which 
they in themselves possess for the individual, but also for 
the foundation created for the counseling function, if such is 
to be successfully pursued with the deaf. 

The guidance program would be most profitable if intro- 
duced in the first year of the advanced department of a 
school for the deaf. This department includes those from 
approximately fourteen to twenty-one years of age and cov- 
ers a range of approximately fifth grade to senior high, ac- 
cording to public school standards. Any attempt to intro- 
duce the program earlier would in all probability be ineffec- 
tual, due to the mental immaturity and the speech and 
language difficulties involved in the presentation of perti- 
nent material. The success of counseling hinges on the re- 
sults of interviews, and interviews depend upon the extent 
with which the interviewer and interviewee can communi- 
cate with ease and understanding and establish rapport. 


EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


The educational adjustment problems are not perhaps so 
numerous and perplexing in their nature as those which 
confront hearing boys and girls. That such problems do exist 
is evidenced by the fact that some boys and girls have been 
misled into spending a year or two in preparation for en- 
trance to Gallaudet College who should have never been 
so encouraged and consequently would have been spared 
the distressing experience of failure in their attempt to 
matriculate. Efficient counseling would in almost all cases 
have avoided such a situation, and in like manner prevent 
misfits in other problems involving educational adjustments. 


VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Vocational adjustment problems confront almost all deaf 
boys and girls because of the limited occupational opportuni- 
ties and the present overcrowding in those fields for which 
they have been trained. A counseling program, while it may 
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not prove to be a cure-all of vocational maladjustments, may 
serve greatly to minimize them. At any rate, it may ma- 
terially relieve the situation wherein, for example, a boy 
spends four or five years part-time work in the print shop 
and, upon graduation, takes a steady job as a pretzel bender, 
either because he has found it almost impossible to find em- 
ployment in the printing trade, or because he has never 
particularly cared for printing, but has hesitated to admit 
it and consequently drops it as soon as he gets away from 
school. Such situations are all too common and present a 
serious problem in most schools for the deaf. They will con- 
tinue to do so until such time as schools adopt an efficient, 
well organized counseling program. 

Counseling would take cognizance of a fact which many 
vocational experts seem to ignore, viz., that all boys and 
girls, irrespective of mental level, aptitude and interests, 
cannot profitably or efficiently progress in the limited range 
of courses offered in a school for the deaf. Only relatively 
few will develop into efficient specialists capable of tak- 
ing their places in the face of severe competition in the fields 
for which they have been long trained. Counseling would 
make it possible to discover the field in which the individual 
is most likely to sueceed, and to direct that individual to- 
ward his goal, insuring happier adjustments and a minimum 
of avoidable misfits in vocational life. 


SocraL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


The failure of some deaf to make adequate social adjust- 
ments, either to the home circle or to the community, is not 
only unfortunate but most undesirable from the social point 
of view for the individual and for society. It is essential for 
the economic and social life of the deaf that they fit easily 
into a hearing society. Some of this difficulty undoubtedly 
arises from the fact that the deaf boy or girl spends the 
major part of ten or twelve years in a school which con- 
stitutes a deaf society and, upon graduation, finds himself 
thrust into a hearing world with which he has had com- 
paratively little experience. While, in the very nature of 
things, this is perhaps to a large extent unavoidable, with 
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the problem fully appreciated and apparently everything 
possible being done to minimize the shock one important 
avenue of approach is overlooked, namely, the service an 
efficiently organized program could render in relieving the 
situation. 

The counselor could for example make a careful study of 
the manner in which the deaf individuals adjust themselves 
to the home and hearing groups during the summer vaca- 
tions, and any faulty adjustments found to have occurred 
within that period could be considered in subsequent inter- 
views and carefully followed up. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND TOOLS 


The need for counseling having been described, we may 
now consider the problem of setting up the guidance or- 
ganization and of determining the most effective position in 
this set-up for the counselor in a school for the deaf to 
occupy. So important is this function that care must be 
exercised to insure the counselor a position within the ‘‘hub’’ 
of the guidance activity. The following diagram represents 
a workable organization for a school for the deaf. 


GLIOAIVCE COMPIITIFE | 


COUNSELOR 


| | 


The guidance committee should be directed by the super- 
intendent of the school or some officer delegated to the duty 
because of special abilities in guidance procedure and capa- 
ble of energetically advancing the entire program. 

The counselor represents an important link in the set-up, 
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and as represented in the diagram, contact should exist be- 
tween all departments, the home and the counselor. 

The one probably best suited to assume this duty of coun- 
seling in a school for the deaf is the field worker. The very 
nature of the investigations and contacts the field worker 
continuously makes with the homes, and the position of 
neutrality with respect to vocational and academic depart- 
ments, make this one individual the most desirable candi- 
date for the position, providing, of course, that all other 
requirements are met. It is not enough merely to know the 
counselee’s history, but the counselor must have a broad 
knowledge of the common problems of the deaf. He must be 
thoroughly at home with all forms of communication em- 
ployed by the deaf. He must be thoroughly familiar with 
the deaf point of view, their attitudes and their particular 
group problems. This last is most significant in interpreting 
the individual counselee’s problems. 

In order to proceed, however, with the counseling fune- 
tion it is imperative that the counselor be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the approved techniques of interviewing. 
Minor changes may be necessary to make the techniques ap- 
plicable to the deaf, but a counselor familiar with the deaf 
should have little difficulty in effecting such changes. 

The necessity for securing and maintaining confidence 
and co-operation from the various departments in the school 
and from the parents must not be underestimated. The 
counselor, while performing the duties of field worker, has 
an excellent opportunity of contacting the parents and 
should make the most of such opportunities. If the counselor 
understands and appreciates the mutual advantages to be 
gained through close co-operation between other departments 
and himself he will receive much worth-while support, but if 
he elects to play a lone hand he is sure to jeopardize the 
suecess of the counseling function. 

The personality of the counselor is not to be overlooked 
because on this, perhaps more than any other factor, de- 
pends the success or failure of the interview. A friendly, 
sympathetic attitude toward the pupils need not detract 
from efficiency and is almost sure to develop confidence and 
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respect in the minds of the pupils. Unless this relationship 
is established, the pupils will seek to avoid the interviews or 
turn to another less qualified for counsel. 

The record card is an indispensable aid to the counselor 
and because of its importance should be kept up to date 
and designed to record the individual’s history over a period 
of years. A suggested form for recording simply and clear- 
ly all pertinent information is offered here, pages 101-102. 
This record card, if conscientiously maintained, should pro- 
vide the essential data for a counselor of a deaf pupil. 

A careful examination of the record form will disclose 
the fact that apparently no provision has been made for 
recording the results of intelligence, prognostic, or achieve- 
ment tests and the like. This is not, however, an oversight, 
but purposely omitted. Such tests are seldom employed with 
the deaf, for they do not test intelligence or whatever they 
are designed to test, but become themselves language tests 
for the deaf. The results of such tests, then, would not only 
be unfair, but quite valueless, since the language difficulties 
of the deaf would present an imponderable and all impor- 
tant factor. 


THe Face-to-Face INTERVIEW 


Karlier in this paper the suggestion was advanced that 
the counselor exercise his function with the pupils of the 
advanced department of the school. The reason for this 
limitation was attributed to the fact that only those of this 
department could fully understand and appreciate the value 
of the service and profit materially through its operation. 
It may be pointed out again that the pupils of this depart- 
ment would include most of those between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one of average or better-than-average in- 
telligence. In the larger schools this group would range 
roughly from fifty to three times this number. This is small 
enough for effective counseling and large enough to justify 
establishing the program. 

The numbers being small, it is most unlikely that any 
school at the present time would employ a full-time coun- 
selor, but the suggestion advanced in the set-up is that the 
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field worker devote part time to this function. The counsel- 
ing plan could work out quite successfully if the field worker 
allotted two full days a week for interviewing the pupil per- 
sonnel. This would insure each individual perhaps three or 
four interviews each term. The counselor could arrange ap- 
pointments for the two days he is to be in his office for that 
purpose. 

It seems most desirable that the counselor conduct these 
interviews in a permanent office provided with comfortable 
chairs, a clear desk, and pleasant surroundings. This sug- 
gestion grows out of the desirability of giving the inter- 
viewee a feeling of privacy during the interview and of re- 
moving all feeling of interrupting more important business. 

It is not only desirable but of utmost importance that the 
interviewee feel at ease and free from any feeling that he 
is ‘‘on the spot.’’ In this respect much depends upon the 
manner in which the counselor receives the interviewee and 
gets to the purpose of the interview. There is no prescribed 
rule for all cases; much depends upon the resourcefulness of 
the counselor. Whatever he does or says at the outset must 
have the ultimate objective of speedily placing the inter- 
viewee in the right frame of mind to talk. 

A good beginning may end in futility, unless the inter- 
viewer exercises skill in guiding the interview along the 
lines that lead definitely to the objective or purpose of the 
interview. The interviewee should be held tactfully to the 
point and it remains for the counselor to remember that it 
is his mission to gather the facts, help the interviewee to see 
the situation from other angles, and to lead him into making 
worth-while decisions in his own problems. 

There are no prescribed methods for leading the inter- 
viewee to reach a decision. This would obviously be impossi- 
ble since individuals, their experiences, and the like, differ 
widely. Much depends upon the ability of the interviewer 
to lead the interviewee to see the situation from other angles 
and to acquaint him with all the probable outcomes. If 
the counselor can do this efficiently, then there is every 
likelihood of the subject’s making a worth-while decision 
expeditiously. 
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The case is not closed when the individual reaches a deci- 
sion or choice. It remains for the counselor to follow up the 
case and watch the results. The outcome of the interview 
should be recorded on the individual’s record form. 


CarRY-OVER INTO ADULT LIFE 


The very purpose of the interview, as has been repeatedly 
emphasized, is to lead the individual into making worth- 
while decisions or choices. Consequently, if the interview 
achieves this end satisfactorily, the result should make for 
satisfactory immediate adjustments in educational, voca- 
tional or social situations. 

The experience gained in solving these problems in school 
should be of inestimable value to the individual after he 
leaves school, since the need for making adequate adjust- 
ments to society and industry will continue throughout life. 
It remains then an obligation of every school for the deaf 
to institute a counseling program to the end that this ex- 
perience may become a part of the deaf person’s equipment 
when he leaves school to take his place in society. 
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Vocational Needs of Today’ 
By Tom L. ANDERSON, M.A. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


I WISH WITH all my heart that one of us might peer into 

the future far enough to ascertain what will be required 
of us all, in the new social order forming about us. It would 
be especially nice if we could ascertain what position our 
deaf friends are to hold in this new order. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that they are no longer finding 
profitable employment along the lines wherein they for- 
merly excelled. It is likewise apparent to those of us who 
are responsible for the practical training of deaf boys and 
girls that we are in a particular ‘‘hot spot.’’ Personally, 
I am not at all inclined to ‘‘ride this out,’’ in the faith that 
there will be an eventual return to ‘‘normaley.’’ Certain 
changes are demanded of us, and these changes will have 
to be effected if we are mindful of our duty. 

I am going to assume that you are as tired of ‘‘bluffing’’ 
as I am. We have put up a brave front, we have put forward 
our vocational training efforts as something of vital impor- 
tance in the lives of our pupils, yet we have been casting 
about for the answer to the question: Why are so few of 
our pupils following the trades they are taught in school? 
We have become quite clever in evading the fact that our 
pupils are doing about everything under the sun EXCEPT 
what they did in our trade schools, but we can still point 
with pride to the fact that most of them are self-support- 
ing, industrious citizens. We speak of ‘‘transfer’’ and so 
on. Still, we must in some manner justify the large sums of 
money we are expending upon trades buildings, machinery, 
tools and materials, sums which loom large to our taxpay- 
ers today. 

The nearest thing we have to a glimpse into the future 
is the Report on the CWA Survey of the Deaf and the Hard 
of Hearing, which I am told will appear some time in 1935. 


1 An address delivered before the Midwest Regional Conference of 
Executives of Schools for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 
7, 1934. 
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Mr. Day wrote me that up to the time he left the office of 
Education, April 30, they had coded about 21,000 question- 
naires for the tabulators. Since then, the office has worked 
under the handicap of insufficient funds and a greatly re- 
duced force. Gallaudet College Normal Fellows are helping 
some with the report. Mr. Day gives it as his opinion that 
the comments of the employers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, and the suggestions made by these employers as 
to the types of work they believe are best suited to the deaf, 
will be of great value to the schools, in shaping their voca- 
tional training policies. 

We may be properly heedful of the trends in general edu- 
cation. Discussions of educators center about the changes 
made necessary by the elimination of child labor, ana the 
consequent advancement of the age of employment; and the 
need of more facilities for adult education. Dr. David Sned- 
hen of Columbia University makes the point that minimum 
age, ability, and other requirements must be established for 
vocational training centers ‘‘which shall assure (1) that 
the individual is mature enough (for a large number of 
American operative vocations, not less than 18 years, and for 
nearly all professional, managerial, farming, home-making, 
and other self-directing vocations at least 20 years) econom- 
ically and effectively to acquire full competency in that vo- 
cation ; (2) that the individual has had ample time previous 
to entry upon specific vocational training to acquire opti- 
mum amounts of teacher-given (as opposed to self-given, 
which will probably continue through life) general (non- 
vocational) education; (3) that the trainee will be fully 
acceptable for licensing and full responsibility entry upon 
the vocation immediately upon completing the prescribed 
eurriculum of training.’”’ 

From my own experience and study of the problems 
which are common to schools in this Midwestern Confer- 
ence, I am confident that I can predict some of the trends 
in the employment of the deaf which we shall be forced to 
adopt. And regardless of the fact that we seem to be just 
a bit too heavily ballasted with the Eastern industrial idea 
of educating our boys and girls to be mill and factory hands, 
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power-machine operators, and the like, I am optimistic that 
we can meet the required changes with equipment we now 
have, with a minimum of internal disorder. The main ques- 
tion is, Are school managements flexible enough, is our teach- 
ing personnel adaptable enough, to meet an abrupt change 
in the objective we must set up? I am confident that we can 
meet this requirement. 

In the past, we have been too much inclined to shape our 
educational policies like those of the Eastern schools. Aca- 
demically, we can do this, since practically all schools are 
pointing their pupils for the Gallaudet College entrance ex- 
aminations. Vocationally, we actually can express our objec- 
tive in the same words, but they have for us a vastly differ- 
ent meaning. Pennsylvania and Iowa ean each claim that 
they seek to train their graduates to become self-supporting 
citizens. But citizenship in the Midwest means something 
entirely different from the same term in Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey. 

Let us analyze our vocational training in some respects, 
to realize more accurately where we have been headed. 

A peculiarity of our system is the emphasis upon the 
skilled trades for all. Now, in the general run of citizenry, 
scarcely one man in ten can meet the occupational demands 
made upon its workers by a skilled trade. We have, therefore, 
from the very beginning of their trades education, imposed 
a serious handicap upon our pupils. Most of our schools lay 
such emphasis upon this training for the skilled trades that 
they neglect to provide suitable occupational training for 
the large majority of pupils who either cannot make the 
grade demanded of the skilled workman today, or else 
clearly will not remain in school long enough to complete 
the necessarily rigorous training. The requirements of in- 
dustry have been raised to such a degree that only our most 
favored pupils can reasonably be expected to qualify. These 
we encourage to set their courses for a higher education and 
presumably line them up for the superior advantages in life 
which go with a college education. Still, we have continued 
to stress the skilled trades for all, requiring expensive build- 
ings, costly machinery and materials. and teachers who are 
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such independent specialists that nobody around the place 
ean substitute for them when they are occasionally absent. 
No matter how commendable our zeal to offer more and bet- 
ter occupational training to pupils in our schools for the 
deaf, it is open to question whether we have builded wisely 
with the greatest good to the greatest number in mind, or on 
the other hand have erected a top-heavy structure, ill suited 
to our practical purposes, considering the classes we must 
work with and further considering the economic changes in 
recent years. 

Now, for instance, let me take up the subject of printing, 
handled as a vocation for graduates of our state schools. 
While some of our schools can claim success in placing their 
printing students in the trade, the number of deaf printers 
employed today is less than ever before. The requirements 
have mounted until only the expert can continue to hold 
jobs. We can thank NRA for the latest death blow. Take the 
following significant statement from Printing Education 
for May, 1934. This is the official organ of the United Typo- 
thetae of America (Employers’ group) : ‘‘... a larger view- 
point of printing has come as a result of the Graphie Arts 
Code. It will be difficult in the future to think of printing 
apart from the many and varied processes included under 
the more general term The Graphie Arts. We predict that 
courses in the Graphic Arts will soon take the place of courses 
in printing in the schools that can give instruction in more 
than one of the printing processes. Graphie Arts education 
will in time supplant printing education as a general name 
for our organized educational movement.”’ 

The Graphie Arts Code has brought a startling fact in 
regards to the skilled personnel of the industry, according 
to a later statement in the same article. ‘‘We have been as- 
tonished to learn of the large number of employees bearing 
the name of typographers, pressmen, linotype operators, 
monotype operators, proofreaders, ete., who apparently can- 
not qualify, according to some employers, even under the 
minimum wage ratings. Either these persons have come into 
the industry through the back door, or some of the schools 
are not doing the job expected of them. The fact remains 
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that the industry needs education more than ever.’’ 

This statement sheds light on the reason so many veteran 
deaf printers have been thrown out of employment. Are we 
justified, then, in persisting in this effort to supply the 
printing industry with apprentices of a grade they can no 
longor use? Can we revise our printing instruction upwards 
to the extent demanded under present conditions? I do not 
think we can. In my opinion, the day has passed when we 
can expect to place our state school graduates in the print- 
ing industry ; even under the most favorable circumstances, 
their education will be incomplete. If we face this fact, then 
we will revise the objective of our printing plants from ‘‘vo- 
cational’’ to ‘‘pre-vocational,’’ and maintain them purely 
for their educational value. 

Some of our schools, through political connections, are 
undertaking to do state printing. The pupils ean do this 
work, as assistants to an adequate force of skilled printers, 
and the school can point with pride to their performance. 
However, considering the fact that the general printing in- 
dustry is expected to employ these pupils later on, and con- 
sidering also the fact that when a State institution does 
work that ought fairly to go to private industry, the indus- 
try is thereby antagonized, we cannot expect the industry 
to look with favor upon the pupils of these schools which are 
operating to deprive them of legitimate business. I cannot 
emphasize this point too strongly: That a school is defeating 
its own purpose when it enters into competition with private 
industry, no matter how convenient such an arrangement 
may be. The industry, not the State government, is the ulti- 
mate employer of the apprentice being trained in the trade 
school. I emphasized this point in my paper at the Colorado 
Springs conference. 

As to barbering and cosmetology, we are teaching it prac- 
tically, but a factor beyong our control bars our pupils from 
employment until they have met the requirements of the 
State Board of Barbering and Cosmetology. We have fought 
this board for some years, but they will not permit our girls 
to take the examinations unless they first take a course in a 
recognized beauty college. This means a repetition of the 
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work we give them, in an outside concern, at considerable 
cost, and then the examinations. The board finally agreed 
to admit our boys directly to the state examinations, but the 
trade language of barbering and cosmetology is couched in 
medical and surgical terms very difficult for our pupils to 
grasp, regardless of their practical mastery of the work. We 
have yet to see one of our graduates become certified, al- 
though several are bootlegging their services in their home 
towns. 

Baking as a skilled trade has seen its day. We have only 
five deaf bakers in Iowa, after all the years we have main- 
tained excellent instruction in the trade, and ample prac- 
tice. These men all work for starvation wages. Why? A fac- 
tor beyond our control. The big chain bakeries have made it 
unprofitable for the small concern to operate, and the mech- 
anized chain bakeries employ the pick of the trade. 

Compensation insurance companies are barring the deaf 
from every insurable enterprise considered at all hazardous. 
The organized deaf have been after them, and they assume 
innocence, but the fact remains that the PWA will not take 
on a deaf man for as much as pick and shovel work, for fear 
he will be injured. Even where no such discrimination is a 
fact, the foreman will claim such to be the case. Insurance 
companies are private concerns, and they operate to reduce 
all possible risk. 

We can brag all we please about the motor abilities of the 
deaf, but we must conclude that the skilled trades today 
are demanding more and more general intelligence in addi- 
tion to motor ability. Also that other factors more or less 
beyond our control have come to operate against the suc- 
cess of our efforts. 

As to our general policy, I honestly believe that our whole 
vocational training policy here in the Middle West should 
be revised sharply downward, for all pupils below college 
grade. Just as we agree that a more practical academic 
course is needed for the average pupil, when only one per 
cent are headed for college, we should likewise provide a 
more abundant occupational opportunity for the large per- 
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centage of pupils who will never fit into the picture as 
skilled tradesmen. 

In most of our schools, we are surrounded by deaf em- 
ployees who are doing the unskilled work required about the 
plant. Much necessary work, commonly called the ‘‘chores,’’ 
is carried forward by the pupils. Among our employes we 
have deaf janitors, laundry help, yard boys, kitchen help, 
maids, farm help, and so on. Yet we have been strangely in- 
different to these lines of work as possible ‘‘occupations of 
our graduates,’’ or we have been unwilling to list these in 
the ANNALS as ‘‘Industries Taught’’ in our schools. 

Since these employes and pupils serve our own needs so 
effectively, may they not find better chances of success in 
similar places outside, rather than be forced to strain to fill 
places in the higher brackets where the requirements are 
away over their heads? 

An inventory of the average school plant will show a num- 
ber of lines of work in which we might be training some of 
our less favored pupils. This training ground includes the 
farm, the dairy, the poultry yard, the garden, the campus, the 
heating plant, the garage, the laundry, the kitchen, the 
household, in fact everywhere there is work to do which jus- 
tifies the employment of some person to do it. In all these 
places, the pupils are likely to be thrown into contact with 
hearing employes, which is exactly what we want if they 
are to be accustomed to work with hearing persons. The 
theory, in short, is that every employee of the school should 
be regarded as a teacher of young people, in some capacity 
or other. The plant and equipment are provided. 

Mr. Harvey B. Barnes of the Illinois School has the right 
idea in his solution of the problem of ‘‘chores’’ by setting 
up the chore organization on a school credit basis, requir- 
ing employees who supervise the chores to encourage the pu- 
pils through a system of supervision and grading which ele- 
vates that type of work to a level of respectability with arith- 
metic and geography, thus utilizing the lowly chores as 
means of occupational training and character building. For 
some years we have justified our vocational training on the 
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ground that it does not really matter what a boy does so 
long as he learns to do his work faithfully and well, and 
acquires the desirable qualities of industry, application, 
reliability, ete. The same qualities can be taught just as 
well through the proper manipulation of the school chores 
as through a skilled trade. 

I do not think that Mr. Barnes’ device has been getting 
the attention and the praise it deserves, for in it we have the 
first step in the general plan which I favor, for making 
broader and more effective use of all the possible facilities 
of our school plants. 

The required adjustment is possible if we have the deter- 
mination and the foresight to place the right people in the 
key positions, now that we have such a wide assortment of 
educated help available for almost any kind of job. Every 
employee of the school must be considered in the light of a 
teacher to some extent, and to some extent be answerable 
to a central authority, such as the vocational principal, who 
keeps the records. Mr. Barnes calls his device ‘‘ Codperative 
Industries.’’ We might eall it ‘‘Community citizenship,’’ 
shape our requirements accordingly, and award grades on 
a seale relative to the display of the qualities of citizenship 
in the humbler tasks. This is social training as well as oecu- 
pational. 

My theory all along has been that the salvation of these 
young people as individuals, particularly during the first 
ten years out of school, lies in their ability to return to the 
home community where they are known and given a kindly 
tolerance, and there follow some line of activity which the 
community of relatives, friends, and neighbors will support. 
This theory does not harmonize with the Eastern plan of 
making mill and factory hands out of them all. But I realize 
that the problem of making a living in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, is not the same problem faced by the young people 
of Iowa, Illinois or Oklahoma. The question to be considered 
is: What kind of home have they to return to? 

To a demand that we teach more agriculture, we have 
been forced to reply that agriculture is not a subject which 
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can be taught in rotation with public school subjects, nor 
are the young people in school during the months most fa- 
vorable to practice in the fields. 

In my opinion, the teaching of general farming does not 
offer the solution we seek, so much as does the teaching of 
what I shall call the ‘‘agricultural auxiliaries.’’ I would 
shape our instruction in carpentry, leather work, painting, 
ete., not so much with the aim of making carpenters, paint- 
ers, shoemakers, ete., for a labor market which no longer 
wants them as such, but more with the aim of grounding 
farm boys in these trades, when the knowledge and skill 
will be useful on the farm. Likewise could we teach the rudi- 
ments of blacksmithing, welding, grinding and sharpening 
of tools and the repair of automobiles, trucks and tractors. 

We should adopt the general shop idea now being fol- 
lowed in the country high schools, the purpose being to give 
boys of the farm a general knowledge of the trades and 
handicrafts which will serve them on the farm. Through 
their ability along these lines, they should be able to serve 
their parents and neighbors well. They can have some gar- 
dening, floriculture, and landscape work. The boy or girl 
who ean beautify the home grounds will find his services 
in demand among the neighbors. But above all the general 
shop seems to fit our needs in this region better than any 
other device, as far as it goes. By adopting this idea, we can 
still utilize the equipment and teachers we have. We merely 
revise our aim. 

So far I have said little about our girls. They have always 
been a problem in an occupational sense. Most of us stress 
the household arts, some give typing as a high school sub- 
ject, in addition to cosmetology. Outside of household serv- 
ice, about the only line of profitable industrial employment 
open to our girls in the cities hereabout has been power- 
machine operation. We have not featured this in our Mid- 
western schools. The NRA Code put many deaf operatives 
out of this line. A statement from Kentucky in the recent 
industrial report to the National Association of the Deaf is 
significant. A Kentucky deaf woman was earning up to $6 
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a week at piece work. The Code specified $9 a week mini- 
mum wage. Since this woman could not possibly turn out $9 
worth of piece work, she was let out. 

We can continue to stress the humbler household special- 
ties for our average girls, but freshen up the the course and 
make it more interesting and attractive. It would mean 
something definite to have our Iowa and our Missouri deaf 
girls so well trained as housewives that the industrious 
young men of the country would prefer them as helpmates, 
above all others. It takes two capable persons to make a happy 
home. 

We have considered the placement officer idea to some 
extent. I believe a placement officer would be valuable for 
service among the adult deaf, but I am skeptical that he 
could succeed if expected to place our young people prof- 
itably, direct from the schools. My instinct looks to the 
home community as a proving ground and a seasoning de- 
vice, before a placement officer can expect to impress em- 
ployers. In a large sense, I hold that parents are our natural 
placement agents. It is their duty to aid us somewhere along 
the line; the State should not be expected to do everything 
for the deaf child any more than for the hearing child. How- 
ever, if our deaf children are so poorly socialized, so ill- 
adapted to home community life that they are apt to dis- 
gust the father, he will not care to recommend them to pos- 
sible employers. Parents should naturally take a greater 
interest in their deaf children who are properly socialized, 
and by this I mean something deeper than ability to speak 
and to read lips. In her paper on ‘‘ After-School Adjust- 
ments,’’ Mrs. Petra Howard, Minnesota State Labor Com- 
missioner for the Deaf, made a strong plea for more prepa- 
ration for family life. She pointed out that the deaf per- 
son’s chief difficulty in getting along at home after school 
days can be traced to his ignorance of the ordinary problems 
of family life in his own home; that he is inclined to flee 
from them rather than to face them out, as the other mem- 
bers of the family must do. 

Our aim should be more social, more closely concerned 
with intelligent community living, and less of the mill and 
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factory hand sort of thing. At the same time, each young 

person should be trained so as to be ‘‘handy,’’ where his 
4 ability to take hold intelligently when opportunity presents 
itself may mean profitable employment. So I say that better 
socialization, increased versatility, and not mere mechanical 
specialization will be the order of the new day. Leave spe- 
cialization for development after maturity. 

In this paper I have recommended that we train more of 
the average deaf for the humbler tasks of life. I realize that 
I lay myself open to the criticism of the organized deaf, for 
apparently wishing to degrade the deaf. A little reflection 
will allay any such criticism. We merely seek to elevate the 
tasks the deaf are doing anyhow, and to broaden their field 
of usefulness in honorable employment. The social organiza- 
tions among the deaf are not as class conscious as those 
among the hearing. In our organizations, the janitor can be 
as highly respected as the school teacher, if he is properly 
socialized. Parents who want the best for their children may 
f object. I hear that one superintendent got into a row with 
some parents who objected to having their son work in the 
laundry. The academic department has to contend against 
the same false pride in handling pupils considered incapa- 
ble. Proper handling of the humbler tasks can lend them 
considerable respectability in the eyes of the community. 
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The Federal Survey of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


Part I 
Preliminary Data 


By IsaBELLE WALKER, B.A. 


Normal Fellow, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


[This is the first of a series of reports in analysis of the data col- 
lected in the nation-wide survey of the deaf and hard of hearing by 
the United States Office of Education early in the year 1934. The work 
of preparing these reports has been done by the Fellows of the Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College collaborating with the Office of Edu- 
cation. The preparation and classification of the tabular information 
were supervised directly by the Office of Education. The interpreta- 
tion of the data and the conclusions derived are, however, the work 
of the individual writers of the separate parts of the report. A com- 
plete report of the enti~e project will be published by the United States 
Office of Education at a later date-—Editor Annals. } 


INTRODUCTION 


N DECEMBER, 1933, the United States Office of Education 
was authorized by the Federal Civil Works Administra- 
tion to launch a survey to determine the types of occupations 
for which deaf and hard-of-hearing young people can be suc- 
cessfully trained. 

This survey was carried out in the early months of 1934 
under the immediate direction of Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
senior specialist in the education of exceptional children in 
the Offize of Education, and Mr. Herbert E. Day, formerly 
superintendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf. Mr. 
Day was called to the Federal Office of Education for the 
special purpose of assisting with the project. 

This survey was conducted in twenty-seven different 
states and the District of Columbia by 322 field workers 
under the direction of 44 volunteer supervisors, who were 
in every case executives of schools for the deaf, or persons 
otherwise directly interested in their welfare. 

The field workers made contacts with the deaf and hard 
of hearing in their respective territories. They interviewed 
19,580 deaf and hard-of-hearing persons and secured infor- 
mation needed for an analysis of their occupational history 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER OF PERSONS INCLUDED IN SURVEY (BY STATES) 


Total Male Female 

Arkansas 270 207 63 
California 1,284 752 532 
Colorado 622 365 257 
Connecticut 200 144 56 
District of Columbia 152 84 68 
Florida 312 197 115 
Tllinois 1,590 1,148 442 
Iowa 354 243 111 
Kansas 192 125 67 
Maryland 415 306 109 
Massachusetts Ta 703 468 
Michigan 2,443 1,886 557 
Minnesota 667 377 290 
Mississippi 409 338 71 
Missouri 876 573 303 
New Jersey 614 41 203 
New York 2,416 1,564 852 
Ohio 1,294 868 426 
Oklahoma 493 358 135 
Oregon 342 191 151 
Pennsylvania 773 503 270 
South Carolina 185 123 62 
South Dakota 183 142 41 
Tennessee 240 171 69 
Utah 178 108 70 
Virginia 701 477 224 
Washington 414 296 118 
Wisconsin 790 591 199 
Total 19,580 13,251 6,329 
Percent 67.7 32.3 


and certain personal data. This information was transmit- 
ted through the volunteer supervisors to the Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington, where it was subjected to detailed 
statistical treatment. 

Of the 19,580 persons interviewed, 13,251 or 67.7 per 
cent were men, and 6,329 or 32.3 per cent were women. 
These were distributed among the various states as given in 
Table I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF AGE 


Table II shows how the persons interviewed were distrib- 
uted as to age. In considering the total of men and women, it 
is interesting to note that the highest percentages occur in 
the age range extending from 30 to 50 years and that the 
numbers decrease on either side of these intervals. This is to 
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TABLE II 
AGE OF WORKER 


MALE FEMALE 


Number % Number % 


Total number responding. 13,227 100.0 6 , 282 100.0 
16-19 years.......... 167 1.3 146 2.3 
20-29 years.......... 2,413 18.2 1,500 23.9 
30-39 years.......... 2,857 21.6 1,494 23.8 
40-49 years.......... 2,853 21.5 1,456 23 .2 - 
50-59 years.......... 2,459 18.6 1,109 17.6 
60-69 years.......... 2,297 17.4 549 8.7 
Over 70 years of age ... 181 1.4 28 0.5 

Unreported........ 24 47 


be expected, since the largest group of wage earners occurs 
in these years. In most intervals it is found that the percent- 
ages of males and females ecrrespond very closely. 


RACE AND NATIVITY 


A total of 19,576 gave information regarding race. Of 
these 19,148, or 97.8%, belong to the white race; 411, or 
2.1%, belong to the Negro race; 20, or 0.1%, are Indian and 
2 are Orientals. Thus it will be seen that the study is con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of deaf or hard-of-hearing 
persons of the white race. 

Since so large a majority of the persons interviewed were 
found to belong to the white race, it would be well to deter- 
mine whether or not a correspondingly large number of 
the same group are native-born Americans. The survey 
shows that of the 19,559 persons responding to the question 
concerning nativity 13,325, or 68.1%, were native born of 
American parents, and 4,358, or 22.8%, were native born 
of foreign parents. These two figures might be combined 
into one group of 17,683, or 90.4%, native born. This leaves 
only 1,876, or 9.6%, persons who were foreign born. Since 
the majority of the persons interviewed were of the white 
race and native born, it is a fair assumption that the survey 
was carried out with a typical American population handi- 
capped by defective hearing. 
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DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 
Lip-READING ABILITY 


Of the 19,553 persons responding to the question of de- 
gree of deafness, approximately 50 per cent said that they 
could understand loud speech without an earphone, while 
43.6% could not hear speech at all understandingly. A few 
claimed to be able to understand speech with an earphone. 
The exact figures are given in Table III. It is thus evident 
that the survey included persons of varying degrees of deaf- 
ness. This factor would greatly influence other items con- 
sidered in the investigation. 

The most usual means of communication with the fore- 
man or employer was found to be spoken language. Sixty- 
four and seven-tenths per cent of the 19,325 who responded 
said that they communicated with their employers by spoken 
language; 26 per cent communicated by writing, and 9.3 
per cent used signs or the manual alphabet. 

With regard to the lip-reading ability of these same per- 
sons, there was a response from 19,555 persons. Of these 40.5 
per cent said that they had no ability to read lips; 31.5 per 
cent claimed that they could read lips to a limited degree; 
but 27.7 per cent said they read lips well enough to under- 
stand conversation. The percentage of women who claimed 


TABLE III 
DEGREE OF DEAFNESS 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number % Number % Number %G% 
Total reporting...... 19,553 100.0 13,231 100.0 6,322 100.0 
Understand loud 
speech without 
earphone........ 10,030 51.4 6,373 48.2 3,657 57.9 
Understand loud 
speech with ear- 
PHONE... 1,009 5.0 609 4.6 400 6.3 


Cannot hear speech 
at all understand- 
8,514 43.6 6,249 47.2 2,265 35.8 


Unreported......... 27 20 7 


ips 
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lip-reading ability was greater than the percentage of men, 
as is shown in the following figures: 


MALE (13,238) FEMALE (6,317) 
Number Per cent Nwmber Per cent 
No ability whatsoever 6,261 47.3 1,656 26.2 
Very limited ability 4,058 30.7 2,168 34.3 
Enough to understand con- 
versation 2,919 22.0 2,493 39.5 


AGE AND MANNER OF ONSET 


TABLE IV 
Ace WHEN Dearnsss First Noticrep 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 

Number % Number % Number % 

Total reporting...... 19,535 100.0 138,221 100.0 6,314 100.0 

Age unknown...... 2 0.0 1 0.0 1 0.0 
Infancy (under 2 

) 4,972 25.6 3,539 26.7 1,433 22.7 


yr. 

Childhood (2-12)... 5,998 30.7 4,228 32.0 1,770 28.0 
Adolescence (12-18) 1,946 9.9 1,030 7.8 916 14.5 
Maturity... 6,617 33.8 4,423 33.5 2,194 34.8 


Unreported......... 45 30 15 


Only 4 of the entire 19,535 giving information on this 
point could not say at what age deafness came upon them. 
The 25.6 per cent who became deaf before the age of 2 
years doubtless had no usable amount of experience in speech 
or language. Among the 30.7 per cent who became deaf 
under 12 years of age there must have been varying amounts 
of experience in speech and language. But most of those be- 
coming deaf after twelve years should have considerable 
use of language; and especially is this true of the 33.8 per 
cent who did not become deaf until adulthood. This number 
should have both speech and language. 

It is to be noted that 4 per cent more of the men than of 
the women were listed as having become deaf before two 
years of age; the same is true of those becoming deaf from 
2 to 12 years of age. Almost twice as many women lost their 
hearing during the adolescent period than men; while al- 
most the same per cent of both men and women lost their 
hearing in adulthood. 

How did deafness come upon this group? Was it a gradual 
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process with most of them, or did they lose their hearing 
suddenly? Only 2.5 per cent of the 19,039 who answered 
this question said that they did not know the manner of 
onset of their deafness. Deafness came suddenly to 41.3 per 
cent. But with the remaining 56.2 per cent it was a gradual 
process. 

THE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 


TABLE V 
Causes OF DEAFNESS 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Number % Number % Number %G% 


Total reporting cause of 


of deafness........ 19,533 100.0 13,222 100.0 6,311. 100.0 
Cause unknown.... 4,691 24.5 3,077 23.2 1,614 25.6 
Congenital........ 2,226 11.3 1,563 11.6 663 10.5 
Following illness.... 10,117 51.4 6,657 50.3 3,460 54.8 
Following operation. 433 2.2 229 «2.1 204 3.2 
Accidental injury to 

,031 10.4 1,667 12.6 364 5.8 
Ol@age: 35 29 0.2 & O21 

Unreported......... 47 29 18 


Of those who reported on the question, 24.5 per cent said 
that they did not know the cause of their deafness, and 11.3 
per cent stated that they were congenitally deaf. It is proba- 
ble that an appreciable number of the 24.5 per cent who 
listed ‘‘eause unknown’’ would fall into the congenital class 
if their cases could be traced accurately. Illness is the great- 
est cause of deafness; 51.4 per cent of the persons reporting 
could trace the cause of deafness to that source. An acci- 
dental injury to the ear was the cause in 10.4 per cent of the 
cases, and only 2.2 per cent became deaf following an opera- 
tion. By combining the percentages becoming deaf from 
illness, accidental injury to ear, or following an operation, 
it is found 64 per cent were made deaf by such causes, and 
35.8 per cent either congenitally deaf or deaf from an un- 
known cause. 


Mope or LiviInc AND NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS 


By far the largest percentage of the 19,451 persons who 
gave information lived at home; those who lived with other 
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relatives comprised 8.4 per cent; 5 per cent were living with 
other deaf persons and 8.7 lived alone or resided at a hotel, 
or boarding house. 


Living with other deaf persons .............2+00- 965 or 5.0% 


In answer to the question concerning number of depend- 
ents, information was received from 19,572 persons. Of 
these 36.6 per cent said that they had no dependents at all; 
41.1 per cent had only one or two dependents. Thus there 
were 77.7 per cent with two or less dependents. Also, 15.7 
per cent had 3 or 4 dependents, and 6.6 per cent had more 
than 4. 


MEMBERSHIP IN TRADE UNIONS, RELIGIOUS OR 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Only 10.7 per cent of the 19,529 persons who reported 
said that they belonged to a trade union. A much larger 
percentage of men—13.7—belong to trade unions than do 
women—4.6. 


TABLE VI 
MEMBERSHIP IN A SOCIAL OR FRATERNAL ORGANIZATION 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number % Number % Number %G% 
Total number reporting 19,517 100.0 13,201 100.0 6,316 100.0 


Belong to some or- 

ganization...... 6,736 34.5 4,638 35.1 2,098 33.2 
Do not belong to any 

social organization 12,781 65.5 8,563 64.9 4,218 66.8 


Unreported.......... 63 50 13 


A greater proportion of the deaf persons interviewed 
stated that they belonged to a social or fraternal organiza- 
tion. It was found that 34.5 per cent of the total number, 
19,517, belonged to some social or fraternal organization, 
and that 65.5 per cent did not belong to any such organiza- 
tion. These total percentages are quite similar for both the 
men and women. 
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With regard to affiliation with a religious organization, 
the percentages are almost the same as those given in Table 
VI, but their positions are almost exactly reversed; 65.3 
per cent of 19,545 persons said that they were affiliated with 
a religious organization, while 34.7 per cent said that they 
were not. The percentage of women who belonged to re- 
ligious organizations was slightly higher than that of the 


men. 
TABLE VII 


AFFILIATION WITH RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number % Number % Number %G 
Total number reporting 19,545 100.0 13,228 100.0 6,317 100.0 


Affiliated with reli- 

gious organizations 12,768 65.3 8,293 62.7 4,475 70.8 
Not affiliated with 

religious organiza- 


6,777 34.7 4,935 37.3 1,842 29.2 
Unreported......... 35 23 12 
EDUCATION 


To interpret successfully the data obtained in the survey 
one must know something of the educational status of the 
persons interviewed. Of the 19,483 persons giving informa- 
tion concerning their education almost 50 per cent had at- 


TABLE VIII 
Hicuest GRADE OF ScHooL WorK COMPLETED 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number % Number % Number %G 
Total number reporting 19,483 100.0 13,190 100.0 6,293 100.0 


Never attended 
123 0.6 100 0.7 23 «(0.3 
Attended elementary 
9,536 48.9 7,072 53.6 2,464 39.2 
—Highschool.... 7,337 37.7 4,568 34.7 2,769 44.0 
—College or Uni- 
2,487 12.8 1,450 11.0 1,037 16.5 


Unreported.......... 97 61 36 
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tended only the elementary school. Less than 40 per cent 
had attended high school, and only about 13 per cent had 
attended college. The number of persons attending and the 
educational level attained is given in Table VIII. 

The report for 9,203 persons—47.2 per cent of the entire 
group—was that they had attended a school for the deaf; 
the largest percentages of these attended for a period of 
10 to 13 years, the next largest group having attended 
from 5 to 9 years. The distribution of the entire number 
as to length of time spent in a school for the deaf is given 
in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 
ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Number % Number % Number %G 


Total number re- 


sponding......... 19,553 100.0 13,239 100.0 6,314 100.0 
Attended 1-4 years 972 4.9 605 4.5 367 
—5-9 years..... 3,356 17.1 2,543 19.2 813 12.9 
—10-13 years... 3,727 19.4 2,767 20.9 960 15.2 
—14-17 years... 661 3.3 466 3.6 195 «3.1 
Attended, but time 
not given...... 487 2.5 305 2.4 182 2.9 
Did not attend.... 10,350 52.8 6,553 49.4 3,797 60.1 
Unreported......... 27 12 15 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


A large number of the deaf persons interviewed had re- 
ceived some kind of occupational training in a public high 
school, a school for the deaf, or through some other means. 
Of the 11,096 persons who said they had had occupational 
training 3,881, or 35.0 per cent, received such training in a 
publie high school or trade school, and 7,215, or 65 per 
cent, received this training in a school for the deaf. 

Of the entire number of women who received occupational 
training 53.3 per cent were trained in a public high school, 
and 46.7 per cent were trained in a school for the deaf. The 
difference in the per cent of men trained in the two types of 
schools is much greater; only 25.7 per cent were trained in 
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a high school, but 74.3 per cent received occupational train- 
ing in a school for the deaf. 

The extent to which occupational training was followed 
is given in Table X. 


TABLE X 
EXTENT OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING FOLLOWED 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Number % Number % Number % 


Total number report- 
10,145 100.0 6,906 100.0 3,239 100.0 
Training followed 
altogether...... 3,064 30.2 1,862 26.9 1,202 37.1 
—To a large ex- 

1,650 16.3 1,011 14.7 639 19.7 
—Toasmallextent 1,685 16.1 1,125 16.3 510 15.8 
—Notatall...... 3,796 37.4 2,908 42.1 888 27.4 

Unreported........ 1,159 616 543 
Received no trade 
training ......... 5,729 2,547 


More women than men who received occupational train- 
ing stated that they had followed that training either alto- 
gether or to a large extent. On the other hand, more than 
40 per cent of the men said that they followed their training 
not at all. 

With such a picture of the personal data of the persons 
ineluded in the survey one should be able to interpret more 
satisfactorily the economic problems of the deaf as they 
are presented in subsequent chapters of the report on the 
Federal Survey of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 

The topics to be considered in further papers of this re- 
port will be presented in the following order: Part II: Em- 
ployment Status; Part III: Present Earnings; Part IV: 
Occupational Success and Related Factors; Parts V and VI: 
Types of Occupation Followed. 
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Part II 
The Employment Status of the Deaf 


and Hard of Hearing 


By Auice F. Rowe B.S. 


Normal Fellow, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


F THE 19,541 deaf and hard-of-hearing persons answer- 
ing the questionnaire regarding employment status, 
10,497, or 53.7%, replied that they were then employed. 
Of these 10,497, a total of 7,378 were men and 3,119 were 
women. This is not a discouraging statement when compared 
with statistics concerning all industrial workers, as issued 
in a bulletin by the United States Department of Labor 
for August 1934. The average employment for 1929 was 
given as 104.8, for 1933 as 69.0? Only 65.8% as many were 
employed in 1933 as were employed in 1929. The two sets 
of figures, for the deaf and hard of hearing on one hand 
and for all industrial workers on the other hand, were not 
altogether comparable, but the labor statistics clearly showed 
that loss of employment had been general for the last few 
years. 

In choosing at random specialized industries, it was found 
that each field had suffered heavy losses of employment. The 
figures reporting employment of iron and steel workers 
showed that, whereas 881,000 were employed in 1929, only 
503,400 were employed in 1933.2 The number of wage earn- 
ers in the manufacture of machinery, excluding transporta- 
tion equipment, was 1,105,700 in 1929 and 517,000 in 1933. 
That is, only 46.8% as many persons were employed in 
1933 as were employed in 1929. In noting the number of 
employees engaged in the manufacture of fabrics, there 
were 1,095,900 in 1929 and 952,600 in 1933. Rubber indus- 


1Tndex based on three-year average, 1923-25, as 100. 
2<<¢Trend of Employment, 1934,’’ Serial No. R. 164, Bureau of La- 
bor Statisties, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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tries employed 149,100 persons in 1929, and 99,300 in 1933. 

We may readily conclude from the foregoing figures that 
a large percentage of unemployment is not peculiar to the 
deaf, but is true of industrial employment in general. Most 
of the deaf and hard of hearing find employment in indus- 
trial fields rather than in the professions. This tends to 
make the figures more nearly comparable. 


TABLE I 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % \Number| % |\Number| % 
Total reporting..... 19,541 {100.0 /13,226 |100.0 6,315. 100.0 

Now employed. .|10,497 | 53.7 | 7,378 | 55.8 || 3,119 | 49.4 


Now unemployed 
Less than 1 year} 2,124 | 10.9 | 1,348 | 10.2 786 | 12.5 


1 to 2 years. ...| 1,663 8.5 1,093 8.2 570 9.0 
2to3 years....| 1,593 | 8.2 ]1,150] 8.7 443 | 7.0 
More than 3 
3,654 | 18.7 | 2,257 | 17.1 | 1,397 | 22.1 
Unreported....... 39 25 14 


The survey indicated that unemployment is approximate- 
ly the same for both sexes. Table I shows the relation.* 


CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The survey provided for a study of the causes of unem- 
ployment. These are listed in Table II. The results were 
interesting but in interpreting them the presence of the 
so-called ‘‘personal equation’’ must be kept in mind since 
the reasons were given by the unemployed persons. 

The most frequent cause given by both sexes was reduc- 
tion of force. The percents were 40.2 for men and 27.8 for 
women. This was to be expected from a consideration of the 
loss of employment in all industrial fields. For the entire 
group the closely related causes, namely, ‘‘Shop closed’’ 
and ‘‘Depression’’ were respectively third and fourth in the 
order of frequency. The handicap of hearing defect was 
given as second in frequency. 


1 All of the tabular matter that follows, Tables I to XV inclusive, 
are based upon information obtained from questionnaires given 19,580 
persons—13,251 males and 6,329 females. 
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TABLE II 
Ir UNEMPLOYED, REASON FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % \Number| % \|Number| % 
Total reporting. . . .|/10,497 7,378 3,119 
Total number of un- 
employed report- 
8,959 {100.0 | 5,796 |100.0 | 3,163 {100.0 
Depression...... 1,151 | 12.9 792 | 13.8 359 | 11.3 
Reduction of force} 3,205 | 35.8 | 2,326 | 40.2 879 | 27.8 
Moved out of 
279 | 3.1 146 | 2.5 133 | 4.3 
Shop closed......] 1,219 | 13.6 921 | 15.9 298 | 9.4 
Hearing defect...| 1,414 | 15.8 810 | 14.0 604 | 19.2 
Illness, accident, 
mental  defi- 
ciency........ 567 | 6.3 321 5.5 246 | 7.8 
Strike: 19 | 0.2 12] 0.3 7| 0.2 
Work too hard... 146 1.6 85 1.3 61 1.9 
Change of admin- 
istration...... 82 0.9 51 0.9 31 1.0 
Trouble with boss 
orforeman.... 28 | 0.3 22 0.4 6} 0.2 
Work seasonal... 161 1.8 98 1.8 63 2.0 
Now financially 
independent... 169 1.9 143 2.5 26 | 0.8 
Needed at home.. 437 | 4.9 23 | 0.4 414 | 13.1 
Attending school. 65 | 0.7 35 0.2 30] 0.9 
Better job....... 1 0.0 1 0.0 0 0.0 
Transferred..... 2 0.0 1 0.0 1 0.0 
Difficulties reg. 
compensation. . 6 0.1 5 0.1 1 0.0 
Miscellaneous.. . . 8} 0.1 4} 0.1 4] 0.1 
Unreported....... 124 77 47 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


1. Regularity of Work During Present or Most Recent 


Employment.—Table III shows that of those who responded 
regarding the regularity of their work, the largest per cent 
for both sexes answered ‘‘Permanent full time.’’ The per 
cents were 59.8 for men and 60.6 for women. 

For both sexes the second largest response indicated per- 
manent part-time work. The respective percentages were 
16.3 and 15.6. ‘‘Temporary part time’’ rated third, with 
‘“Temporary full time’’ following closely for men but in fifth 
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TABLE III 
REGULARITY OF Durina PRESENT oR Most RECENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % |Number| % |Number| % 
Total reporting. . . {100.0 13,224 |100.0 | 6,305 |100.0 
Permanent 
Full time...... 11,734 | 60.0 | 7,914 | 59.8 | 3,820 | 60.6 
Part time..... 3,118 | 16.0 } 2,133 | 16.3 985 | 15.6 
Seasonal 
Full time...... 1,115 5.7 739 5.5 376 6.0 
Part time. .... 825 4.2 554 4.2 271 4.3 
Temporary...... 
Fulltime......} 1,144 5.9 795 6.0 349 5.5 
Part time..... 1,593 8.2 | 1,089 8.2 504} 8.0 
Unreported........ 51 27 24 


place for women. ‘‘Seasonal full time’’ ranked fourth for 
women, but for men it was fifth, and for both sexes ‘‘Sea- 
sonal part time’’ was sixth. 

Table IV brings out the fact that for 68.4% of the men 
and 59.3% of the women, the employment just previous to 
the present or most recent position was continuous, and that 
only 14.2% and 12.5% respectively, did not hold a continu- 
ous position at that time, if they had any previous employ- 
ment experience at all. These facts, combined with the state- 
ments already indicated regarding Table III, suggest that 


TABLE IV 


CONTINUITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN PosiITION Just PREVIOUS TO PRES- 
ENT OR Most RECENT POSITION 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % |\Number| % |{Number| 
Total reporting. . . .|18,641 |100.0 12,696 |100.0 5,945 {100.0 


No previous ex- 
perience...... 3,879 | 20.8 | 2,205 | 17.4 | 1,674 | 28.2 
Work 
Continuous....|12,209 | 65.5 | 8,684 | 68.4 | 3,325 | 59.3 
Not continuous] 2,553 | 13.7 | 1,807 | 14.2 746 | 12.5 


Unreported........ 939 555 384 
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TABLE V 
LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT OR Most RECENT POSITION 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % ||Number| % \|\Number| % 
Total reporting. .. .|19,532 {100.0 13,224 |100.0 | 6,308 |100.0 

Less than 1 year..| 4,398 | 22.5 | 2,924 | 22.1 | 1,474 | 23.4 


1 to 2 years...... 1,739 8.9 | 1,051 7.9 688 | 10.9 
2to3 years...... 1,361 6.9 845 | 6.4 516 | 8.2 
More than 3 years/12 ,034 | 61.7 | 8,404 | 63.6 | 3,630 | 57.5 


Unreported....... 48 27 21 


the deaf and hard of hearing have had fairly continuous 
employment. 

2. Length of Time in Present or Most Recent Position.— 
From Table V it may be seen that the largest percentages 
of both men and women had been in the present or most 
recent positions for more than three years. The percents 
were 63.6 and 57.5 respectively. 

Table VI indicates that 56.2% of the men had held their 
positions just previous to the present or most recent posi- 
tion for more than three years. Only 7.4% of the women 
had held positions for that length of time, although 40.2% 
had been employed from two to three years. However, it 
may be seen from the table that 17.3% of the men and 
28.1% of the women had had no previous position. This fact 


TABLE VI 


LENGTH OF TIME IN PosITION JusT PREVIOUS TO PRESENT OR Most 
ReEcENT PosItTIon 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 
Number| % \\Number| % |\Number| % 
Total reporting. . . .}18,681 |100.0 |12,730 |100.0 | 5,951 |100.0 


No previous posi- 


3,875 | 20.7 | 2,201 | 17.3 1,674 | 28.1 
Less than 1 year..| 2,089 | 11.1 | 1,269 | 10.0 820 | 13.8 
1 to2 years...... 1,878 | 10.1 | 1,252 9.8 626 | 10.5 
2to3years...... 1,300 7.0 859 6.7 441 | 40.2 
More than 3 years} 9,539 | 51.1 | 7,149 | 56.2 | 2,390 | 7.4 


Unreported........ 899 521 378 
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must be taken into consideration in interpreting the table. 
On the whole one may say that deaf and hard-of-hearing 
persons have not only had fairly continuous positions but 
have been fairly stable in holding the same positions for 
some length of time. 


TABLE VII 
OF EMPLOYER 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Number| % |Number| % |\Number| % 


Total reporting... .|19,580 |100.0 /13,251 |100.0 | 6,329 |100.0 


Private industry. .|16,642 ; 85.0 11,258 | 85.0 | 5,384 | 85.1 
Emergency relief 
projects. ......| 1,110 5.6 | 1,002 7.6 108 1.7 
Academic teach- 
ers, miscella- 
neous’ workers 
in residential 
schools for the 
592 279 2A 313 4.9 
Vocational in- 
structors in resi- 
dential schools 


for the deaf.... 119 0.6 91 0.7 28 0.4 
U.S. Government 206 | 151 55 0.9 
City, county, or 

state govern- 

| 799 4.1 451 3.4 348 §.5 
Lip-reading in 

public schools. 112 0.6 19 0.1 93 1.5 

Unreported........ 0 0 0 


3. Class of Employer.-—According to Table VII, the most 
common employer of the deaf or hard of hearing was in 
private industry. The percentages for the sexes were identi- 
eal, 85.0. 

Next in order for the men, but very much lower in fre- 
queney, was the Emergency Relief Administration, which 
provided employment for 7.6% of the group. However, for 
only 1.7% of the women was such employment available. 
Apparently the vast relief projects sponsored by the Federal 
Government have done little for the deaf woman worker. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS CORRELATED WITH SPECIFIC FACTORS 


1. Extent of Following Occupational Training.—This sur- 
vey was entered into for the purpose of determining the 
types of occupations for which deaf and hard-of-hearing 
young people could be successfully trained. In connection 
with this it will be interesting to note Table VIII which 
shows the relation of the present employment status to extent 
of following occupational training. 

Of the 1,858 who followed their training altogether, 65.1% 
were employed at the time of the survey. However, of the 
2,901 men who did not follow their trade training at all, 
60.7% were employed. 

The results for women showed that of 1,200 who followed 
their training altogether, 54.8% were employed. Of the 
888 who did not follow their training at all, 48.4% were 
employed. 

The preceding figures indicate that the person who was 
following the work for which he was trained had only 
slightly greater chance of employment than the person who 
was not following his training at all. 

2. Place of Occupational Training.—Referring to Table 
IX, of the 5,473 men and 1,728 women who received their 
training in a school for the deaf, 62.4% and 51.8% respec- 
tively, were employed at the time of the survey. Of the 1,896 
men and 1,978 women who were trained in a public high or 
occupational school, 58.3% and 50.9% respectively were em- 
ployed. Of the 5,757 men and 2,548 women who had no oc- 
cupational training, 49.2% and 47.3% respectively were 
employed. 

Although the percentages of employment were highest for 
those who attended schools for the deaf, and lowest for 
those who had no occupational training, they were too close 
to draw definite conclusions. 

3. Grade of School Work Completed.—According to Table 
X, of the 1,447 men who attended college 68.8% were em- 
ployed at the time of the survey. Of the 4,558 men who at- 
tended high school, 58.9% were employed. Of the 7,060 who 
completed elementary school, 51.3% were then employed. 
Of the 99 who never attended school, 41.5% were employed. 
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The percentages showed increased amount of employment 
according to education. The same was true for women. It 
is to be expected that the better educated person had greater 
ability to begin with. This would naturally place him in the 
favored group. 

4, Earnings.—Table XI presents data regarding the rela- 
tionship of earnings to employment status. The figures are 
such that no conclusions can be drawn on the subject since at 
each extreme of the earning scale we find more than 50% 
employed. 

5. Employees’ Self-Rating—According to Table XII, 
which summarizes the responses regarding personal opinion 
of one’s own success, the largest percentages of both men and 
women were succeeding fairly well. Those who said they 
were succeeding very well were a close second in both cases. 
Failure was admitted by the smallest percentages by both 
sexes. When the employers were questioned on the success 
of their deaf employees, they gave approximately the same 
reply, as will be shown in a later section of this report. 

6. Means of Communication and Age of Onset of Deaf- 
ness.—Table XIII indicates that of the 1,367 men who used 
signs, gestures, and the manual alphabet, 65.2% were em- 
ployed. Of the 3,902 who used writing, 57.3%. were em- 
ployed. Of the 7,777 who used spoken language, 52.7% were 
then employed. 

According to actual numbers 4,101 men, then employed, 
used spoken language; 2,286, writing; and 887, signs and 
the manual alphabet. However, the table shows that there 
was a somewhat higher per cent of employment for those 
who used the last-named method. The situation is similar 
for women. 

The means of communication is usually influenced by the 
age of onset of deafness. If the onset occurs late in life, the 
handicapped person retains the ability to use spoken lan- 
guage. If the onset occurs early in life, writing or gestures 
and the manual alphabet are the more common means. 
Therefore, we should expect to find that the person who 
becomes deaf or hard of hearing late in life does not adjust 
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himself so well as the person who acquires a defect of hear- 
ing in infaney or childhood. 

Table XIV, giving the relation of age of onset of deafness 
to employment status may throw some light on this subject. 

Of the 3,531 men who became deaf in infancy, 60.2% 
were then employed. Of the 4,222 who became deaf in child- 
hood, 59.6% were then employed. Of the 1,028 who became 
deaf in adolescence, 56.3% were then employed ; of the 4,414 
who became deaf in adulthood, 48.5% were then employed. 

These figures seem to bear out the conclusion that the 
person who becomes deaf early in life appears to be less 
handicapped from the standpoint of employment than the 
person who becomes deaf or hard of hearing later in life. 

7. Age.—For the normal person the years between 35 and 
45 are considered the most active with respect to employ- 
ment. Table XV indicates that the deaf or hard-of-hearing 
person does not vary from the normal. Of the 2,854 men who 
were between the ages 30 and 39, a total of 63.3% were 
employed at the time of the survey. Of the 2,848 men who 
were between the ages 40 and 49, a total of 62.4% were em- 
ployed at the time of the survey. Of the 1,498 women be- 
tween 20 and 29, a total of 52.5% were employed. Of the 
1,492 women between 30 and 39, a total of 50.6% were 
then employed. These were the highest percentages for 
both sexes. 

The lowest percentages for both sexes were for 60 years 
of age or more. This is not peculiar to the deaf but is true 
of all workers. 

The foregoing discussion prepares the way for a more 
direct study of the persons who are now employed. This 
will be undertaken in a later section of this report under 
the title of ‘‘Present Earnings,’’ and which will appear in 
the ANNALS for May. 


The Status of the Deaf in Denmark 


By ANvDERS HANSEN 


Director of the Nyborg State School 
Nyborg, Denmark 


HE ENTIRE population of Denmark is less than four mil- 

lions, all of the Seandinavian race, except a few thou- 
sand Jews. 

The number of the deaf is not high, about 60 out of each 
100,000 hearing, with a decreasing tendency. 

Three state schools, one in Fredericia, Jutland, one in 
Nyborg, Funnen, and one in Copenhagen, provide for the 
instruction of the deaf children. The school in Fredericia 
is set aside for the congenitally deaf, who are divided into 
three separate sections in the school, A, B and C—about 
140-150 altogether. It is a combination of day and residen- 
tial. The school in Nyborg is for the semi-deaf and semi- 
mute, about 100 pupils, who all live with foster parents in 
the town. The Nyborg school uses hearing apparatus with 
individual earphones in the two upper classes, and it hopes 
soon to extend this useful aid to other classes as a high per- 
centage of its pupils possesses considerable remnants of 
hearing. 

The school in Copenhagen is residential, with about 50 
pupils. It serves as a preparatory school for all little deaf 
children of the country where those children who will 
eventually go to the Nyborg school remain for one year and 
where the congenitally deaf pupils remain two years. It has, 
besides, a kindergarten for deaf children, with 30 infants. 
The attendance in the kindergarten is optional, but the state 
provides for its support. The instruction for the deaf is com- 
pulsory from the ages of 7 to 16 years, nine years in all. 
But in ease the pupils come too late to school, their instruc- 
tion is continued after the ordinary leaving age, even up to 
the age of twenty or more. Denmark was the first country 
in the world to introduce free and compulsory education 
for deaf children through a royal ordinance in 1817. 

The oral method prevails. It is exclusively applied at 
the Nyborg School and mostly at the Fredericia School, 
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where only the poorest part of the C-pupils are taught on a 
combined line. The preparatory school in Copenhagen uses 
a combined method for the beginners, but the fundamental 
part of the instruction is supposed to be oral. 

There are two private day-schools for deaf in Copen- 
hagen, one for the congenitally deaf with 35 pupils, and one 
for the partially deaf with about 20 pupils. Both use only 
oral instruction. 

The schools for the deaf do not give their pupils a real 
vocational training in handicrafts. Boys are taught sloyd, . 
wood and iron work, some gardening and some tailoring. 
Girls are taught domestic science work, sewing and knitting 
on machines. 

For the adult girls, out of school, there is an industrial 
‘‘home’’ in Copenhagen where they can learn professional 
sewing, ironing and domestic work. It has room for 60 alum- 
ni. The first two years are training years, after which many 
of them remain as paid workers in the home. For old and 
disabled women there is a home connected with this indus- 
trial place which provides room for 25 to 30 deaf women. 
The deaf-blind residents amongst them are occupied by 
weaving and knitting. 

Near Nyborg is located an asylum for disabled or old men 
with room for about 35. Here live about 20 such men at 
present, occupied by gardening and farm work; some of 
them are blind and mentally weak. 

All blind persons in Denmark have the right to obtain a 
state pension for life. Though it is modest—800 crowns an- 
nually—it is a blessing to most of them. All persons 65 years 
or above have the right to an old-age pension, the size of 
which varies in accordance with age and other circum- 
stances. 

The great majority of the deaf are able to earn their own 
living. The handicraft workers are generally economically 
fairly well situated. As a rule young deaf girls, without dif- 
ficulty, find situations either at house work or in sewing 
shops. In most cases the Danish deaf marry other deaf per- 
sons, though there is a considerable percentage of the par- 
tially deaf who marry hearing persons. 
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Young men can usually easily find positions as farm 
hands, but are not well paid. 

It is now more difficult than formerly to find apprentice- 
ships for young artisans, but the situation is not desperate. 

The teachers of the deaf are considerably better paid and 
have fewer weekly lessons than teachers in the elementary 
schools. At the present moment there is a surplus of un- 
employed teachers in most European countries, Denmark in- 
cluded. When a position is advertised as vacant in the ‘‘of- 
ficial journal,’’ as many as up to 50 to 80 or even more 
apply for the post, often highly trained teachers even with 
high university degrees. Consequently the schools can select 
well qualified assistant teachers, but it is only exceptional 
that they previously had acquired a special education for 
the teaching of the deaf. Most of them get that training 
after their appointment in our special schools. Personally, 
I believe that a teacher should work in our schools for eight 
to ten years before being really fully trained for our branch 
of special work, or even more. Who has fully finished his or 
her professional education? J at least not. There are about 
the same number of women as men teachers in our schools, 
where the instruction is given on co-educational lines. 

The school year in the elementary schools in Denmark is 
fixed at 240 working days, whilst the schools for the deaf 
have about 236 days. The summer vacation begins on July 1 
and extends over six weeks, plus two days for travel to and 
from home. 

In October there is a four-day break, sometimes a bit 
scornfully referred to as the ‘‘ potato-holiday’’ or the ‘‘stove- 
holiday’’—the heating of school premises formerly waiting 
till then, even if it was cold before. The Christmas holiday 
lasts nineteen to twenty days, and the Easter holiday in- 
cludes eleven days. Again at Whitsuntide there is a little 
holiday of five days. There are also a few additional odd 
free days. 

The state pays the traveling costs for all the deaf pupils 
three times annually—summer, Christmas and Whitsuntide. 

The resuming of work about the middle of August makes 
it possible for American colleagues to see our Danish schools 
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in session, and they are sure to be received as most welcome 
guests in this country, where so many of the inhabitants 
have near and dear relatives who are Americans. 

As the overwhelming majority of the population adheres 
to the Lutheran confession, which is state supported, to us 
it seems quite natural for the state to appoint special clergy- 
men for the deaf. There are three such clergymen and one 
ordained assistant, and the country is for this purpose di- 
vided into three districts. Their services are generally well 
attended by the deaf. The services are held in the ordinary 
churches in the various towns which through the disposal of 
the authorities are available for such services. The three 
pastors are well paid. 

The adult deaf have many kinds of associations and 
unions, mostly for the cultivation of social intercourse or 
the furtherance of sports and games, special lectures, ete. 
Hitherto the deaf as a class have not joined up with any 
particular political party, but lately a group has been edit- 
ing a little monthly, The Deaf Socialist, which sometimes is 
aggressive in its treatment of deaf comrades of other views. 

As a whole the deaf form an orderly, industrious and law- 
abiding group of people not too sharply isolated from other 
citizens. 
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A Comparative Study of the Movements 
of the Breathing Muscles in Speech and 
Quiet Breathing of Deaf and 
Normal Subjects* 


By G. Raw ines, M.S. 


Instructor in the New Jersey School 
West Trenton, NJ. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Anyone first listening to the speech of a deaf person is 
struck immediately by its peculiarity. Probably the first 
reaction of the listener is that it is hard to understand what 
the person is saying. He then tries to contrast that speech 
with the normal speech to which he has always been accus- 
tomed to listen. The next thing that he realizes is that the 
speech of the deaf person is very slow and labored; then 


* A thesis submitted for the degree of Master of Science at Massa- 
chusetts State College, June 5, 1934. 
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that the person speaks in a breathy manner accompanied 
by excessive breathing movements. And lastly, he notices 
the peculiar monotony of the tone and the lack of accent 
and rhythm in the speech. It is the purpose of this study to 
investigate the extent of the abnormalities in the breathing 
co-ordinations by comparing the speech of the deaf with 
that of normal subjects and to attempt to explain why they 
exist and to suggest a means of avoiding them. 

Since speech is a modified form of breathing, this problem 
has resolved itself into a study of the breathing movements 
of the deaf during speech. The kymograph, a device which 
records respiratory movements, offers the readiest means of 
making such a study. With this machine and suitable record- 
ing instruments it is possible to record accurately the muscu- 
lar movements during speech. This method was the one em- 
ployed for the present study. 

The speech of the deaf has been judged abnormal. Any 
speech which is judged abnormal has been so judged on a 
basis of the extent in which it deviates from normal speech. 
In order to show various abnormalities in the speech of the 
deaf it is necessary to compare those points under discus- 
sion with the corresponding points in the speech of a normal 
person. 

This problem grew out of a survey of the speech of the 
deaf which was made by Hudgins! in which deaf and nor- 
mal subjects were required to speak phrases of definite 
length and the breathing movements of the two groups of 
subjects were compared. Hudgins found very definite ab- 
normalities in the speech of the deaf when phrases of definite 
length were used. In the present study the subjects were re- 
quired to repeat a prolonged passage of some fifty syllables 
in which the normal punctuation was the only guide to the 
phrasing. In contrast, therefore, to the Hudgins study in 
which single phrases were used, an entire paragraph is pre- 
sented to the subjects which they are required to read hav- 
ing received no instructions as to phrase length. The kymo- 
graphic records show very clearly how they handled the 
breathing (phrasing) in this paragraph. It is possible, there- 


1 Hudgins, C. V., A Comparative Study of the Speech Co-ordinations 
of Deaf and Normal Subjects, 1934. 
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fore, to compare not only the phrasing of the deaf subjects 
with that of the normal subjects but to compare also the 
phrasing of the various deaf groups when classified accord- 
ing to their degree of hearing loss. 

The following points will be discussed in the order in 
which they are named: 

(1) Normal speech co-ordinations. 

(2) A review of literature. 

(3) Apparatus. 

(4) Method. 

(5) Results. 

(6) Discussion and conclusions. 


NoRMAL SPEECH CO-ORDINATIONS 


In any treatise on speech it is essential to understand the 
speech movements involved and the muscular equipment 
that initiates those movements. A fact to bear in mind is 
that the normal speaker is able to hear the sounds that are 
produced by him which aids him in controlling the speech 
movements that follow. The deaf speaker is not so fortunate. 
Not being able to hear the sounds which he produces his 
cues are limited to those that he receives from the movements 
themselves. This is one of the main reasons why sounds that 
are produced by the two groups differ so strikingly. 

The speech muscles may be divided into two fundamental 
groups, namely: (1) Thoracic muscles which consist of the 
internal and external intercostals that produce the syllable 
pulse, and (2) Abdominal muscles which include the rectus, 
lateral obliques and transverse muscles. These are opposed 
by the action of the diaphragm.” The intercostal muscles are 
arranged in pairs and work in opposition to each other. The 
internal intercostals slant downward and backward; when 
they contract the ribs are rotated downward, decreasing the 
volume of the chest cavity. These are muscles of expiration. 
The external intercostals slant diagonally forward; when 
they contract the ribs are rotated upward, enlarging the 
chest volume. These are muscles of inspiration. 


* Hudgins, C. V., op. cit. 
Stetson, R. H., Speech Movements in Action, American Laryngo- 
logical Association, 1933, Vol. lv, 29 (Reprint). 
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The second group in opposition is the abdominal-thoracic 
group. These muscles are much larger than the intercostals 
and play a very important part both in speech and respira- 
tion. The diaphragm is one of the largest muscles of the 
body and acts as the ‘‘floor’’ of the chest. As the diaphragm 
contracts, the ‘‘floor’’ is lowered and the chest cavity is en- 
larged. Air rushes into the lungs as a result of this enlarge- 
ment. This action of the diaphragm is opposed by the ab- 
dominal muscles, the rectus, and the lateral obliques and 
transverse muscles. The contraction of these muscles con- 
stricts the abdomen and the viscera are forced upward 
against the diaphragm. This counter action decreases the 
chest cavity and the air is expelled from the lungs. 

The basic movement of speech is the pulse which pro- 
duces the syllable. This syllable movement is the result of 
action of the intercostal muscles. The position of these mus- 
eles and the direction of their fibers indicate that such a 
function is entirely possible. There has been controversy 
over which of these two main muscle groups performed this 
function but recent tests point to the intercostals. Kymo- 
graphic records show that these muscles are capable of mak- 
ing a rapid series of syllable pulses at rates of eight to ten 
per second.* The movements of the abdominal-thoracic group 
are incapable of producing pulses at rates exceeding three 
to four per second. At rates of syllable utterance not ex- 
ceeding one to three per second, the intercostals and the 
abdominal muscles work in unison. The abdominal muscles 
contract and relax with each syllable but at rates higher 
than this they become fixated and the intercostals carry on 
the syllable function alone. The abdominal muscles still aid 
in that they provide a slow moving posteral support for 
the chest muscles. Syllables rarely occur alone. In normal 
speech they occur in breath groups or phrases. This group- 
ing of syllables into phrases is one of the functions of the 
thoracic-abdominal muscles or the muscles of expiration; 
this is the result of a unified movement of these muscles. 
This muscle group is also important in that it subdivides 
the phrase into rhythmic feet. 


* Hudgins, C. V., op. cit. 
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A REVIEW or Previous Work THAT BEARS ON THE 
SusyEect UNDER DIscussION 


The following is a brief résumé of a report by Erika 
Kneisner* of Central Institute for the Deaf, at St. Louis, 
Missouri. The objects of the observations made by Miss 
Kneisner were intended to demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the breathing movements of the deaf children and hear- 
ing children, and to show the importance of breathing exer- 
cises in relation to breathing movements. This investigation 
used the kymographic method. The movements of costal and 
abdominal breathing were recorded simultaneously with 
nasal respiration. Records were made of (1) normal breath- 
ing without speech; (2) deep breathing without speech; (3) 
breathing while counting, and (4) breathing while reciting 
a poem. A summary of the results of this investigation is 
as follows: It is: impossible for the deaf to exhale slowly and 
evenly. Exhalation takes place in staccato fashion ; especial- 
ly the abdomir al movements are uncontrolled, and the costal 
movements arr. often exaggerated, especially during expan- 
sion. The nur ber of breaths drawn in one minute are not 
always identical in costal and abdominal breathing, which 
shows how litle co-ordination is present in the breathing 
musculature. 

Miss Helen Griffith,® in 1929, made a study of prose rhythm 
based upon kymographie records. For this she used normal 
subjects. A discussion of the points that bear upon the pres- 
ent problem follows: The placing of pause is not determined 
by the necessity for taking breath; for breathing is freely 
adapted to the logical and rhythmical demands of the pas- 
sage. The average number of syllables per phrase is 9.68 
syllables, with a range of from 1 to 34 syllables. The aver- 
age time for the phrase is 2.27 seconds. This compares very 
favorably with the findings of the present study in regard 
to the normal subjects. 

The most important study which bears upon the present 
problem was that conducted by Hudgins,® 1934. He used 


*Oralism and Auralism, Vol. 2, 1932. 

5 Griffith, Helen, Psychological Monographs, 1929, Vol. xxxix, Whole 
No. 179. 
®° Hudgins, C. V., op. cit. 
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the kymographiec method of recording the movements of the 
speech muscles during the process of speaking. Twenty-five 
normal subjects and sixty-two deaf subjects were used in 
the study. They were required to speak four phrases of nine, 
seven, five and four syllables in length. While these phrases 
were being repeated records were taken of (1) the move- 
ments of the muscles of the abdomen; (2) movements of 
the chest wall; (8) syllable pulses from the chest muscles ; 
(4) the air pressure just outside the mouth during the 
phrase. The deaf children were divided by audiometric tests 
into three groups, namely, the totally deaf, the semi-deaf 
and those only slightly deaf. The results obtained from these 
groups were compared with those from a group of normal 
persons. A summary of his conclusions is as follows: The 
degree of abnormality found in the three divisions of the 
deaf is highly correlated with the degree of deafness. These 
abnormalities may be summarized as follows: (1) extreme- 
ly slow and labored speech, usually accompanied by high 
chest pressure and uttered with an excess amount of breath; 
(2) prolonged vowels with consequent distortions; (3) ab- 
normalities of rhythm; (4) excessive nasality of both 
vowels and consonants; and (5) improper function of con- 
sonants and the consequent addition of extra syllables at 
points between abutting consonants. The rate of breath flow 
remains about the same for all the groups. The single ex- 
ception is that of the group of totally deaf in pronouncing 
the nine-syllable phrase in which their rate of breath flow is 
somewhat larger. 
APPARATUS 


The pneumatic method of recording was used throughout 
the entire experiment. A motor-driven, variable-speed kymo- 
graph, carrying a record 26 by six inches, was used. 

A wooden frame steadied the subjects while their speech 
was recorded. The back upright of the frame was equipped 
with two adjustable bearing points which were arranged to 
press against the subject at two points, the thoracic and the 
lumbar regions of the spine. When the subject was placed in 
position and the supports adjusted, the body was held firm- 
ly so as to prevent any backward movement. Another up- 
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right in front of the subject consisted of a half-inch pipe 
which held the tambours with bosses independently of the 
subject. The tambours could be adjusted to any position so 
that contact could be made with any portion of the subject’s 
trunk, and the movements of that area recorded. 

The recording tambours were applied to the body wall at 
two places; (1) the lower sternum, and (2) the epigastric 
or upper abdominal region. These tambours were thistle 
tubes of the ordinary size, the open ends of which were cov- 
ered with a thin rubber dam, tightly stretched and securely 
fastened. Cork bosses 3 ems. in length and 2 ems, in diameter 
were glued to the center of these diaphragms. When the 
subject was in position, the tambours were adjusted to the 
body area which was to be explored. The bosses were placed 
against the body area until the rubber diaphragms were 
forced into the cup of the thistle tube about half the length 
of the bosses. Thus, as the body wall moved in and out with 
the speech movements, the bosses were moved in and out 
displacing the column of air within the closed recording 
system. The pressure changes within the recording system 
were transmitted to the smoked records by means of pneumo- 
deiks’ that were equipped with a delicate phosphor-bronze 
diaphragm which is permanent and does not have to be re- 
placed like the rubber diaphragm of the Marey tambour. 
The constancy of the diaphragm makes it possible to com- 
pare accurately tracings of pressure made from day to day 
over a long period of time. 

In addition to tracings of the breathing muscles, tracings 
were also made of the air pressure changes just outside the 
mouth. The subject spoke into a rubber mask cut to fit the 
contours of the area around the mouth and connected to the 
recording apparatus by means of a rubber tube. The rubber 
mask was ventilated, allowing the subject to breathe through 
the mouth if he desired to do so. (The nose was not cov- 
ered.) With this mask, records in the pressure changes in 
the air outside the mouth were recorded. 

Tracings of the breathing movements were taken of each 


* Hudgins, C. V. and Stetson, R. H., A Unit for Kymograph Re- 
cording, Science, 1932, Vol. Ixxvi, 59-60. 
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subject as he stood and breathed naturally. Time for these 
records was recorded in seconds and fifths of seconds by the 
Jacquet chronograph. 

METHOD 


The test material used was a simple paragraph consisting 
of fifty syllables. From five to six repetitions of the para- 
graph were required of each subject. The words ranged from 
one to two syllables in length and the language was simple 
enough so that it was readily understood by even the young- 
est subject. The paragraph read as follows: 


The cook made a eake in the kitchen. The cake was made for 
Mary. It was her birthday and she was ten years old. There were 
ten candles on the cake. All the children in the class were asked 
to come to the party. 


The paragraph was typed upon a card and placed before 
the subject. As he was being placed in the frame and the 
tambours arranged, he was asked to read the paragraph 
aloud once. This was done in order to assure the subject that 
he was perfectly capable of handling all the words contained 
therein. He stood in such a position that he was not able to 
see the record as the movements of his speech and quiet 
breathing were being recorded. This precaution was taken in 
order to make sure that the subject would not become con- 
scious that his speech was being studied. He was merely told 
that he was to read the paragraph naturally; just as he 
would ordinarily. In making the record of his quiet breath- 
ing he was told to stand quietly and say nothing. Precaution 
was again taken not to allow him to look at the drum as trae- 
ings of his quiet breathing were being recorded. The result 
was that accurate recordings were secured of muscular 
movements in both breathing in speech and quiet breathing. 

From two to three records or repetitions of the paragraph 
were made upon every kymographie sheet. A record con- 
sisted of tracings of the breathing movements of the lower 
sternum, the epigastric region, and the air outside the mouth. 
Time was also recorded in fifths of seconds. One of the 
kymographie sheets was devoted to recording the move- 
ments of the lower sternum and the epigastric region in 
quiet breathing. These records were timed in seconds instead 
of fifths. 
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The deaf subjects were all pupils of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. All the pupils in the 
upper school were used and two classes in the intermediate 
department. Fifty-eight deaf subjects were used in all; 
twenty-seven boys and thirty-one girls. Their ages ranged 
from eleven to twenty at the time the records were taken. 

The deaf subjects were divided into groups A, B and C, 
according to their degree of deafness as determined by the 
2A Audiometer. Group A consisted of fourteen hard-of- 
hearing pupils, four boys and ten girls, ranging in age from 
eleven to twenty years. The individuals who comprised this 
group had a hearing loss of not more than forty-five decibels. 
Group B was composed of a group of eleven pupils, six girls 
and five boys, ranging in age from twelve to nineteen years. 
These had a hearing loss of not more than seventy decibels. 
Group C was the largest group. It consisted of thirty-three 
pupils, nineteen boys and fourteen girls, ranging in age from 
fourteen to twenty years. They all had a hearing loss of 
seventy decibels or over. These subjects had all been in 
schools for the deaf for as long as two years and the greatest 
majority of them had attended such schools since the age of 
five or six. They had been taught speech and lip-reading 
along with their other studies and were not allowed to use 
any other form of communication. 

The normal group consisted of fifteen children and adults, 
ages ranging from nine to twenty-five years; five males and 
ten females. The group consisted of boys and girls from the 
Smith College Day School and the Normal Teachers Train- 
ing Class at Clarke School for the Deaf. All of them were 
aware of the purpose of the experiment. 

The records were measured for the average number of 
syllables per phrase; the time taken in speaking the phrase 
and paragraph; the amplitude of the phrasing movements 
of both the chest and abdominal tracings for speech and 
quiet breathing. The amplitude of these tracings, 7.¢., the 
perpendicular distance between the point on the tracing 
when the phrase begins, when the lungs are inflated to the 
lowest point reached in the expiratory movement for that 
phrase, is taken as a relative measure of the amount of 
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breath expelled during the phrase. The amplitude was 
measured in millimeters. Since two phrasing movements 
were taken simultaneously, the mean amplitude of these two 
tracings were taken as the measure. The sum of these means 
for the paragraph was taken as a measure of the amount of 
breath used by the subject in speaking the paragraph. The 
phrase movements, time and amplitude, were treated sepa- 
rately for each phrase made by each subject. It is estimated 
that there were more than twenty-eight hundred phrases 
measured in all. Records were also measured for the average 
number of phrases per paragraph for each individual; the 
individuals were then classified according to their degree of 
hearing loss and the average number of phrases for the 
groups was computed. The average time in seconds was com- 
puted for the paragraph as read by the individual and for 
the group. 

Records taken of quiet breathing were measured for the 
amplitude of the breathing curves and the rate was com- 
puted for the number of times per minute that the indi- 
vidual breathed. This rate times the amplitude of the breath 
eurve furnished a relative measure of the amount of breath 
consumed by the subject in quiet breathing over a period 
of one minute. A similar computation was made of the 
amount of breath consumed by each individual in speech 
breathing over the same period of time. These figures fur- 
nish an accurate basis for comparison of the amount of 
breath consumed in quiet breathing with the amount con- 
sumed in speech. The individuals were then classified ac- 
cording to their degree of hearing loss and comparisons were 
made between these groups and with the normal group. 
The reliability of the differences between the groups were 
statistically determined and will be presented in tables. 


[To be continued] 
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Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


THe DeAF-BLIND DEPARTMENT 


Ee ORDER TO use the long experience that Perkins Institution 

has built up in the education of the deaf-blind, which has 
been continuous since the admission of Laura Bridgman in 
1837, and to make our present department of the broadest 
service, we have given much thought recently to the exten- 
sion of the opportunities afforded by the Deaf-Blind De- 
partment of Perkins Institution. Many applications for the 
admission of doubly handicapped children have come to us 
but it is obvious that we cannot admit all who apply, for ac- 
ceptance usually means responsibility for the child for the 
rest of his school life. While we may have to assume this 
responsibility for New England children, we do not feel that 
we can do this for children beyond this territory. 

We are anxious, however, to help the parents of, and the 
authorities responsible for, children with this double handi- 
eap. To do this most effectively and to enable us to make 
our help as far reaching as possible, it seems advisable for 
us to make our primary effort the training of teachers for 
this special work. We understand there are a number of 
schools for the blind and for the deaf which have deaf-blind 
pupils, and that they are perplexed to know the best way in 
which to carry on their instruction, especially in the matter 
of speech. The teaching of speech is a phase of the work in 
which we are having a good deal of success. 

Because of these facts, it has occurred to us that Perkins 
could render a valuable service if we offered opportunity for 
such teachers to come here for a period of time, say three 
months or one school term, to observe our methods. In order 
to make this possible for teachers now charged with the care 
of deaf-blind children, we are ready to send a well-trained 
teacher to carry on their work while they are at Perkins. It 
would be an exchange plan—our teacher would carry on the 
work in the school to which she is assigned, and the teacher 
coming here to observe would help in our Deaf-Blind De- 
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partment. The school would care for the salary and the 
transportation of its own teacher, while Perkins would do 
the same for the exchange teacher. 

The teacher visiting here would have opportunity to ob- 
serve how we begin speech instruction and how we carry on 
our work with the children of various ages in this depart- 
ment. It might be arranged for her to attend lectures of the 
Harvard Course. Miss Inis B. Hall, head of the Deaf-Blind 
Department, feels sure that in three months a teacher could 
learn enough to make the trip here worth while, and would 
return home with an enlarged knowledge of how to deal with 
these doubly handicapped children. 

From time to time we will want to admit a limited number 
of deaf-blind children for residence in the school, and the 
intensive training that we can give. In order that this privi- 
lege may be widespread and afford opportunity for as many 
children as possible, we have decided that we will aecept chil- 
dren from outside of New England for one year only, and 
on the condition that each child is accompanied by a teacher 
or a qualified attendant who will come with the child for the 
definite and pledged purpose of carrying on the child’s edu- 
cation after returning from the year’s residence at Perkins. 
We feel sure from our experience that one year can give a 
normal deaf-blind child a good start in speech, and provide 
a well-qualified teacher the special training needed to con- 
tinue the education of the child at home. 

These two policies will enable Perkins to help more chil- 
dren and serve more schools than the plan of accepting the 
limited number of deaf-blind children that we can accommo- 
date for indefinite residence, and will also keep the responsi- 
bility for these children within their own states or com- 
munities. 

Our department is now fully equipped to render this 
specialized service. Miss Hall, with several years of experi- 
ence in schools for the deaf, and with three years of responsi- 
bility for our deaf-blind, is well qualified to lead this work. 
The special attendants of ‘‘Tad’’ Chapman and Leonard 
Dowdy, as well as the presence of these two deaf-blind boys, 
strengthen Miss Hall in her plans. Our department is 
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equipped with the Phipps Unit, an electrical apparatus 
whereby sound is conveyed through bone conduction, and 
| which enables the most advanced form of teaching speech 
| articulation. All instruction in the department is by the 
Tadoma method devised by Miss Sophia Alcorn, now at the 
School for the Deaf in Detroit. 


THE SToRY OF THE DEAF-BLIND AT PERKINS 


The story of the deaf-blind at Perkins has been most in- 
terestingly related by Miss Anna Gardner Fish, registrar 
of Perkins Institution, in a booklet published by the institu- 

tion. In 1837 Laura Bridgman came to Perkins, and since her 
| time, with the exception of seven years at different inter- 
vals, there have been deaf-blind pupils at Perkins, many of 
whose names stand as milestones on the way of progress 
that this form of education has made. From the mass of 
data that has been gathered in our reference library regard- 
ing the deaf-blind and from the histories of our pupils 
which have been most carefully kept, Miss Fish has picked 
out the facts and incidents that most effectively tell the story 
of the emergence of many minds from the dark silence. At 
this time when we are giving thought to the extension of 
our deaf-blind work it is of infinite value to have the story 
of the past so keenly chronicled. All in this field will be 
| tremendously indebted to Miss Fish for her painstaking 
study and the interesting telling of this pioneer work within 
the walls of Perkins. 


Experiments in the Academic Education 
of Adolescent Deaf Pupils—II 


By Louise Dean, B.A. 


Northwestern University 


[The following is a second report on an educational project—teach- 
ing deaf pupils to read. It confirms what the first report by Mrs. Dean 
had already suggested; that the reading difficulties of the deaf can 
be made to yield when the problems are approached from the side 
of teaching hearing children.—RoBert H. Gauut, Department of Psy- 
chology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.] 


5 wwe WORK was begun in 1932-1933 with one deaf girl— 

‘*A’’—and the methods and materials developed to suit 
her particular needs have been described in a previous re- 
port.? 

In the fall of 1933 ‘‘A’’ was joined by ‘‘B’’ who, almost 
exactly two years older than ‘‘A,’’ was nearly eighteen. She 
had about the same hearing loss as ‘‘A’’ and, until the pre- 
ceeding year, had had an equally conventional education. 
Both girls had attended the same school up to 1929 after 
which they had gone to different institutions. During the 
year that ‘‘A’’ had been working on this experimental pro- 
gram, ‘‘B’’ had studied at home. 

In intelligence, as measured by a comprehensive battery 

of non-language tests administered by a trained tester, ‘‘B”’ 
rated as a superior adult while ‘‘A’’ approached, without 
quite reaching, the normal adult level. Observation of the 
reactions of the two girls to their general work throughout 
the year showed unquestionably that ‘‘B’’ was superior to 
‘*A’’ in perception of relationships, especially those of a 
spatial nature which could be perceived visually, but that 
‘*A’’ was superior in language, that is speech, lip-reading, 
sentence structure and ability to express thoughts in proper- 
ly integrated words. 

On the Gates Test, ‘‘B’’ showed an average reading age 
of nine and one-half years, a half year less than ‘‘A’s,’’ al- 
though she was slightly superior to ‘‘‘A’’ in reading to 
notice details. Her reading of directions was very poor, 
barely reaching the third-grade level, but although she 
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tested below fourth grade in reading to appreciate general 
significance, she had evidently read for pleasure books such 
as those by L. M. Aleott and had not only enjoyed them but 
had understood the main action of the stories and had 
grasped many of the details. She read very slowly and, 
where careful reading was required, quite inaccurately but 
she read for meaning, that is, for related action and con- 
tinuity of story and this—with her ability to notice the 
descriptive words and phrases with which she was familiar 
—enabled her to read and apparently understand selections 
including a number of paragraphs or even chapters when 
she was unable to comprehend simple questions and direc- 
tions which require for their interpretation perception of the 
exact relationship between words and phrases. Her vocabu- 
lary was about as limited as ‘‘A’s’’ but she tended to use 
the dictionary to a greater extent. Furthermore, she had 
formed the habit of re-reading two or three times passages 
which she had difficulty in understanding, a practice which 
‘“A,’’ who wanted to go through things quickly and get them 
done, had never used. 

In arithmetic ‘‘B’’ had evidently studied computation in 
terms of fractions but she could not remember any of it be- 
yond addition of like fractions. The percent sign looked 
familiar to her but she could neither tell what it meant nor 
could she do problems involving percentage. She, also, lacked 
understanding of fundamental arithmetic principles and 
relationships and although she seemed to learn processes 
more quickly than ‘‘A,’’ she forgot them with equal rapidity. 
She knew the four fundamental processes but she was often 
slow in recalling combinations and tended to make careless 
mistakes. 

It was difficult to determine the exact nature of her social 
science background. She appeared, like ‘‘A,’’ to have had 
conventional work in American history and she gave evi- 
dence of having studied civics, but her knowledge of the 
map was very weak. She seemed to know almost nothing 
about either the geography or history of Europe; while 
terms such as A.D., B.C., and ‘‘middle ages’’ appeared quite 
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unfamiliar to her and ‘‘a long time ago’’ meant in the early 
days of this country. 

When writing of simple facts concerning events or situa- 
tions with which she was well acquainted, her written lan- 
guage was fairly good but as soon as she tried to express 
thoughts, feelings or relationships, her sentence structure 
was likely to suffer. She frequently became confused on 
tenses but could always correct errors of that type as soon 
as they were pointed out to her. She could in most cases 
identify nouns, verbs and personal pronouns and her knowl- 
edge of conjunctions indicated that she had, at some time, 
studied other parts of speech but she had evidently failed 
to understand their use and had retained little knowledge 
of them. 

In art, however, she had interest, enthusiasm and at least 
practice in representative drawing. She wants to be a com- 
mercial artist and has probably done quite a bit of drawing 
and water-color work for her own amusement. She gave lit- 
tle evidence of having had much training or experience in 
design, perspective, color-mixture, or lettering but she com- 
bined colors with taste, had a good eye for proportion, and 
was quick to perceive spatial differences. 

Partly because of the addition of this second pupil and 
partly because of changes in the time and place of instruc- 
tion, it was possible during this year to undertake some 
project work and to provide for some supervised study. The 
girls remained in school from 9:00 until 4:30 with an hour 
out for lunch, and three hours of that time, on the average, 
were devoted to academic work; but, with the exception of 
some recreatory reading done at home during the second 
semester, there was no home work. Not all the time spent 
on academic work was supervised, however, for during the 
first semester the girls worked by themselves about three 
hours a week and in the second semester they had one study 
period a day in which they did exercises, outlines, or some 
other form of written work which could be carefuly checked. 


ARITHMETIC 


Since ‘‘A’’ had barely started addition of fractions and 
‘‘B’s’’ memory of arithmetic seemed to stop at that point, 
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both girls were started with Book IX of the Washburn Indi- 
vidual Arithmetics at the beginning of fraction computation. 
Explanations of general principles supplementing the ex- 
positions in the book were given the two girls jointly but 
individual difficulties were attacked separately although oe- 
casionally, if one girl progressed a little faster than the 
other, she was permitted to demonstrate and explain to her 
fellow pupil. 

Addition of like fractions offered no trouble at all; reduc- 
tion to lowest terms required little more than practice; and 
learning to change to a common denominator was accom- 
plished with less difficulty than had been anticipated. Con- 
siderable emphasis was laid on the principles involved in 
the processes, and reactions noted later in the year indicated 
that at least some understanding of these had been achieved. 

By the beginning of November, Book IX was finished; 
the tests on addition of fractions had been passed ; and work 
had started on Book X—subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision of fractions. In subtraction ‘‘A’’ met her old stum- 
bling block in the principle of borrowing but although she 
required some help and was given a review of borrowing in 
general, she recognized the principle early in the explana- 
tion and gave positive evidence of having profited by her 
previous year’s work. Once borrowing was recalled, she 
progressed rapidly through subtraction and went on to mul- 
tiplication. At this point both girls were given an explana- 
tion of cancelation, its nature, the reason why it is possible, 
its value, ete., but it is probable that its usefulness was the 
only thing which impressed them. In the later stages of 
multiplication of fractions two processes for somewhat simi- 
lar problems were introduced and ‘‘A’’ found these very 
confusing. She would get one process memorized, go on to 
the next, forget the first, go back, forget the second, etc., 
showing that she lacked a real concept of the relationships 
involved and that she needed drill with concrete materials. 
‘‘B’s”’ situation, although not so obvious, was fundamental- 
ly the same. She had probably learned these processes be- 
fore and the demonstrations in the book brought them back 
to her so that she was able to do the problems successfully 
but any variation of the type of problem or any questions 
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relating to principles revealed that she was automatically 
performing certain operations with very little understand- 
ing of their nature or meaning. 

Both girls, therefore, were ready for project work of a 
eonerete nature involving fraction computation, and such a 
project, previously planned, was introduced at this point. 
It consisted of enlarging outline maps by measuring dis- 
tances on a small printed map, multiplying those measure- 
ments, and marking off the enlarged distances on the big 
map which was being made. It contributed to other types of 
educational development which will be described later, but 
in arithmetic it gave considerable practice in measurement— 
in multiplying whole numbers, mixed numbers, proper frac- 
tions, and improper fractions by either a whole or a mixed 
number, and in perceiving the relation between spatial pro- 
portion and arithmetic computation. 

While the girls were working on this part of the map 
project, no additional work in arithmetic was given them. 
When the process of enlarging was finished, however, about 
the middle of February, they returned for a short time to 
the work in Book X. ‘‘B”’ took the multiplication of frae- 
tions test in the book and ‘‘A’’ was given a number of prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction and multiplication of fractions 
to be worked out on the board. A little prompting was re- 
quired but the instructor was agreeably surprised to find 
that they remembered quite well the processes they had 
learned some three months before. Both, however, needed 
more practice on multiplication of large mixed numbers 
(the work on the maps had involved only small ones) and 
they worked on this until the early part of March when, 
after a brief introduction to division of fractions, they 
started work on the next project. 

The arithmetic in this project, also, consisted mostly of 
enlarging dimensions—plans of model houses and shops— 
but the enlargements made were greater and involved more 
work with mixed numbers and less with improper fractions 
thereby giving practice in a slightly different process. It 
also gave opportunity for demonstrating to the girls short 
cuts in computation which substituted a combination of 
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processes for multiplication of large, unwieldly, improper 
fractions. An improvement in accuracy of measurement and 
in perception of relationships in the work on this project 
over the work on the maps was, moreover, definitely notice- 
able, especially in the work of ‘‘A.’’ At the time when the 
map project was undertaken, neither pupil could read a 
ruler in fractions of inches and in other respects both were 
incapable of doing work of the type which they later did 
on this village project. 

Although no work was done on the Washburn Arithmetics 
after the project was begun, the girls did get some computa- 
tion practice from another source. Since ‘‘A’’ had made it 
quite obvious that she liked to have grades on her papers, 
the social science, grammar and reading exercises were 
graded on a basis of 100 and throughout the year, when it 
was convenient, the girls had helped figure out their own 
grades. During the last month and a half, however, they 
were doing timed reading exercises—five exercises at a sit- 
ting with three questions per exercise to check comprehen- 
sion. Each exercise was timed and the number of words in 
each recorded. Therefore the time and the number of words 
had to be averaged, the number of words read per second and 
per minute had to be computed, and the score, based on the 
proportion of questions correctly answered, had to be figured 
out. All this required a deal of arithmetic including a variety 
of processes and it proved excellent practice for both compu- 
tation and selection of process. 

Aside from this neither girl had any review in arithmetic 
until the last week in school when ‘‘B”’ did a review practice 
test and ‘‘A’’ took a practice test in fractions. ‘‘B,’’ working 
in an unsupervised period with plenty of time and freedom 
to refer to demonstrations and explanations in the book, sue- 
ceeded in doing all of her problems correctly. ‘‘A’’ worked 
under supervision and asked a few questions but both her 
work and her questions showed that, although she had for- 
gotten details, she remembered the main operations involved 
in the various processes and retained some concept of the 
principles. Two days later both pupils were given the arith- 
metic sections in the Modern School Achievement Tests. 
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They knew that they were being timed and in their effort to 
work fast both, ‘‘B’’ especially, made careless mistakes in 
combinations. Their scores were: 


Computation Arithmetic Reasoning 


Pupil Age Grade Age Grade 
Ay? 11-1 5.3 9-11 4.3 
B?? 10-10 5.0 12- 2 6.4 


The arithmetic reasoning section required mainly ability to 
select and use the right process. ‘‘A’’ is without doubt weak 
in this, weaker in whole number problems (which she is 
supposed to have studied in other schools) than in those 
involving fractions, but the extent of ‘‘B’s’’ superiority 
may be questioned. She does well on simple problems upon 
which she has apparently had considerable practice, but if 
the type of problem is changed or the numbers involved en- 
larged, she is quite at sea. She has no difficulty with a prob- 
lem such as: If you pay fifteen cents for five pieces of candy, 
how much do you pay for one? but if given one such as: You 
read 150 words in 50 seconds ; how many do you read in one? 
she has no idea how to attack it. 

Present plans for next year include continuation of prob- 
lems involving both arithmetic computation and reasoning 
in practical situations; introduction of decimals and per- 
centage; and, if possible, motivated drill in whole number 
addition and multiplication combinations, in which both 
girls are slow. Special emphasis will be laid on decimals, for 
in spite of the fact that the girls use the point in computa- 
tions of dollars and cents, their understanding of the decimal 
system is very weak. Although ‘‘A’’ uses several devices 
which serve her as crutches, she does not figure by tens at 
all. Indeed, when adding or multiplying by ten, she figures 
out the sum or product in the air or on paper. During the 
last year both girls have been given several demonstrations 
of how easy computation involving tens ean be made as well 
as explanations of the meaning of each place in a number— 
digits, tens, hundreds, ete.—with the practice in figuring by 
tens and identifying designated places in numbers, but as 
yet their understanding of this is not fully established and 
extensive demonstrations using money for illustration are 
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planned for the coming year. This concrete work with money 
will also serve to introduce percentage and every effort will 
be made to emphasize fundamental principles and relation- 
ships. 

PRoJECT AND ART WoRK 

All the project work done during this year contributed to 
some development in the field of art and likewise all the 
art work, with one exception, partook of a project nature. 
The exception was a drawing of a tree made on the fourth 
day of school. 

The first undertaking was a problem in interior decora- 
tion involving measurement and sewing and consisted of 
making three pairs of curtains to brighten the classroom. 

Once this was accomplished, the girls noticed a raffia glass 
holder and mat which had been placed in the room. ‘‘A’”’ re- 
called the mats she had made in the preceding year and both 
decided they would enjoy learning to make the glass hold- 
ers. Some measurement with rule and compass was.-required 
in preparing the cardboard strips for these but it was of 
such a simple nature that neither girl found it difficult. In 
spite of ‘‘A’s’’ previous experience with raffia weaving, 
‘‘B’s”’ greater facility in handwork gave her an advantage 
so that her work was not only faster but neater. Both girls 
seemed to enjoy the work hugely, however, and would pick it 
up whenever they had a free moment. Furthermore, ‘‘A,’’ 
working in her spare time at home, made a set of glass hold- 
ers as a Christmas present for her brother. As soon as ‘‘B”’ 
finished her holder she started a mat and ‘‘A”’ seeing that 
the edge on this mat was to be different from that she had 
made the year before, decided to make one too. 

The raffia weaving was finished by the end of October and 
at that time a collection of handmade Christmas cards and 
linoleum block prints was shown the girls and their interest 
in that type of work was aroused. ‘‘A’’ had previously re- 
marked that she wanted to make a card again this year. 
However, since she had few ideas on the subject and lacked 
faith in her ability to draw, she experienced some difficulty 
in developing a composition. Introducing the project the 
instructor had given a short illustrated lecture on the dif- 
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ference between design and representation, the elements of 
design and the meaning of style. Probably influenced by art 
work shown at that time, ‘‘A’’ finally produced a design 
that was positively stylized. It was definitely original, de- 
veloped with but few suggestions from the instructor, and 
possessed the advantage of being drawn largely with a ruler. 
But that required accuracy of measurement and exactness 
of proportion. All of this provided ‘‘A’’ with much-needed 
practice in using a ruler and in doing careful work. ‘‘B”’ 
on the other hand, evolved two compositions, both including 
figures, and as she could not decide which she preferred, 
she developed both to the point of working out the black 
and white. This gave her extra work in composition, and in 
connection with these drawings she was given some instruc- 
tion on balance and other art principles. The design which 
she finally chose was a coach scene, illustrated in nature but 
highly simplified. 

The lettering required on these cards proved to be the 
hardest part of the project. Both girls tended to be satis- 
fied with crude, careless lettering and attempted to put it 
into the margins; so a handbook was procured, different 
types of lettering were shown, correct spacing was demon- 
strated, the function of margins was explained, and the re- 
quirement that the lettering fill the space set aside for it was 
emphasized. The actual mechanies of transferring the draw- 
ings to the linoleum blocks and cutting the blocks offered 
very little trouble although ‘‘B,’’ never having used a tool 
before, required some practice before she began cutting. The 
two blocks were cut in different styles suitable to their sub- 
jects, ‘‘A’s’’ being clear cut and ‘‘B’s’’ being done in a 
wood block technique. Some errors were made, of course, but 
the blocks printed very well and the instructor judged the 
finished cards—the prints mounted on silver paper and 
then on heavy, green folders—to be quite creditable. 

About a week before the Christmas cards were completed, 
the map project was begun. This was destined to aid develop- 
ment in arithmetic, social science, art, and perception of 
spatial relations. ‘‘A’’ enlarged a map of the United States, 
making her map twice the size of the original; while ‘‘B”’ 
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enlarged a map of Europe (including Asia Minor and the 
parts of Africa bordering the Mediterranean) one and one- 
half times. It would seem that ‘‘B’’ had much the harder 
task for not only was her map more complicated but she 
had to multiply every measurement by 3/2 whereas ‘‘A’”’ 
could multiply by 2, but ‘‘B’s’’ judgment of proportion, 
ability to copy, and control of her pencil were so much great- 
er than ‘‘A’s’’ that she found herself at no disadvantage. 

Both girls were given the maps they were to enlarge and 
the sheets of bristol board upon which they were to make 
their copies and were asked to figure out how much larger 
than the original they could make their maps. Both required 
a great deal of help in this and without considerable assist- 
ance both proved incapable of drawing the large rectangles 
in which the maps were to be placed. For the first week their 
work was slow because of the trouble they had (in spite of 
repeated drill) in reading eighths, sixteenths, and even quar- 
ters of inches on their rulers. The next problem was to get 
them to measure each point from two directions. The latitude 
and longitude lines had been put in first and they were ex- 
pected to allocate points in the contour lines by measuring 
their distance from both a latitude and a longitude line. For 
a while they tended to measure from one line only, with the 
result that their points would be out of place in one direc- 
tion. ‘‘B’s’’ accuracy of observation compensated for this 
to some extent and she was often able to place points fairly 
well without measuring, but after she realized she was mak- 
ing errors, she measured faithfully and her work progressed 
very well. ‘‘A’’ required considerable supervision until she 
had the contour of the United States nearly finished, when 
she suddenly showed capacity for accurate and independent 
work. Her drawing, also, which had been characterized by a 
heavy, wiggly line, improved markedly. 

After the maps had been drawn, an atlas was provided 
and the girls lettered in the names of the states, counties, 
and a few important cities. Because this involved so much 
lettering, it was inadvisable to hold them to as high a stand- 
ard as had been demanded on the Christmas card but they 
were required to make all the letters in each name the same 
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height and to give some consideration to spacing. Since ‘‘B’’ 
had shown a surprising ignorance of European countries, 
care was taken to see that she had a clear idea of the exact 
location of a country before she was permitted to letter its 
name on her map and in the map test given at the end of the 
year the fact that each girl knew best the part of the world 
which she had drawn indicated a definite geography gain 
from this work. 

The final step in this project was painting the maps. Both 
pupils were given instructions in laying an even wash but 
they were left free in their choice of colors. (‘‘B’’ produced 
a neater and better effect, but since the quality of their 
paints differed greatly it is hard to make any fair compari- 
son of their work.) When finished, the maps were hung on 
the wall directly facing the girls’ desks where they remained 
during the rest of the year for use in geographical reference. 

The last and largest project of the year was undertaken 
immediately following the completion of the maps and is not 
yet finished. It consists of constructing a village, using bris- 
tol board as a material basis and following plans and in- 
structions in the Book of Knowledge. At first it was moti- 
vated by the knowledge that it was to be included in the ex- 
hibit of the American Institute for the Deaf-Blind at a Cen- 
tury of Progress, but the interest which the girls have shown 
in it and their obvious pleasure in working on it indicate 
that it requires no extrinsic motivation. 

About the middle of March both girls read the introduc- 
tion to ‘‘Modeltown’’ in the Book of Knowledge and ‘‘B”’ 
promptly commenced working on a model of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace (which gave an opportunity for explanation of 
Shakespeare’s importance). A few days later ‘‘A’’ under- 
took to make a furniture shop. As soon as the birthplace was 
finished, ‘‘B’’ started a church of which she has completed 
half and shortly before the close of school ‘‘A’’ began work 
on a chapel. 

The process of making these buildings includes enlarging 
the plans in the book two, four or six times according to 
whether the book diagrams are full, half or third scale; 
reading, understanding and carefully carrying out direc- 
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tions for cutting, folding and glueing; and exercising orig- 
inality on decorating and finishing. In many cases where 
the instructions call for painting, strips of passe partout 
tape have been used and all the windows have been cut out 
(using a razor blade) and glazed with cellophane (which 
had not been invented when the Book of Knowledge was 
written). Therefore, the books have not been followed to the 
letter but a good deal of careful reading has been done and 
in the making of many parts the directions have to be car- 
ried out exactly. This not only gives practice in accuracy of 
reading but also impresses on the pupil the need for care. 

The girls have already gained considerable experience in 
handling various media, tools and materials. They have 
learned to use triangles to get straight lines and right 
angles; they are experts at putting on tape and glueing bris- 
tol board; ‘‘A’’ has devised ingenious ways of replacing 
windows after they have fallen out; ‘‘B’’ has put on passe 
partout in imitation of the timbering on an English house 
and has eut it to form the woodwork of church windows; 
‘*A’’ has made a stucco finish by sprinkling sand into a 
paint-mucilage mixture, ete. They have had practice in us- 
ing their hands for delicate manipulations (‘‘A’’ has been 
especially in need of this) and they have had numerous op- 
portunities to observe the foolishness of careless haste and 
the value of accuracy, as well as to exercise patience, per- 
sistence and initiative. Many valuable contributions of this 
project are still to come, however. A brief lecture on styles 
of architecture was given when the work was introduced but 
more attention can be profitably given to that phase; land- 
seaping and city planning will enter in at a later stage; and 
there are a number of social science concepts which may be 
developed in connection with this undertaking. 
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The Psychology of Language With 
Special Reference to the Deaf 


By Marné Lauritsen Grorr, Px.D. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I. Concept OF THE TERM ‘‘LANGUAGE’’ 


O TEACHERS of the deaf, the term ‘‘language’’ means the 

correct use of English, both spoken and written. In other 
words, the child’s language ability is the degree to which he 
can express himself in good English. Thus we find books 
written by teachers of the deaf with titles such as: ‘‘Straight 
Language for the Deaf,’” ‘‘ Language Stories and Drills,’” 
‘*Outline of Language Work for Deaf Children.’’® That is, 
‘‘language’’ to them primarily concerns the use of such 
word-concepts and syntax as the child may have acquired, 
and does not to any extent concern the actual sensori-motor 
and associative processes involved in acquiring a vocabu- 
lary. This seems to be a perfectly logical and justifiable con- 
ception as the correct use of English is the aim of every 
teacher of the deaf, and at the same time is her hardest task. 

To the psychologist, however, ‘‘language’’ is something 
more than grammatical forms and their usage. To him, 
language is the most striking means of distinguishing man 
from the lower animals. The sensori-motor and associative 
processes involved in developing language play an essen- 
tial part in the mental development of the individual. Lan- 
guage for the psychologist has a social significance as well. 
Language becomes the substitute for earlier sensori-motor 
responses. 

The child is provided by nature with an intricate speech 
mechanism but it must be developed, as only the poten- 
tialities for speech are provided in this motor mechanism. 


1 Fitzgerald, Edith, ‘‘Straight Language for the Deaf,’’ The Mc- 
Clure Co., Staunton, Va., (1926). 

2 Croker, Jones and Pratt, ‘‘ Language Stories and Drills,’’ The Ver- 
mont Printing Co., Brattleboro, Vt., (1920). 

* Buell, Edith M., ‘‘Outline of Language Work for Deaf Children,’’ 
B. D. Benson & Sons, 11 Cliff Street, New York, (1929). 
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Allport* says: ‘‘the social environment furnishes the stimuli 
necessary for the acquisition of perfected speech habits.’’ 
If the teachers of the deaf would enlarge their concep- 
tion of ‘‘language’’ to include the psychologist’s viewpoint, 
in all probability a great many of their burdens might be 
lifted. If they would think of the acquisition of language 
in terms of neural processes instead of entirely a matter of 
‘‘who’’ and ‘‘how’’ questions, a great deal of light might 
be shed on the need for constant repetitions, superiority of 
one method of presenting material over another, et cetera. 


II. THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


Many theories have been proposed as to the origin of lan- 
guage. It is mainly a philosophic question and psychologists 
have paid little attention to it, their interest being centered 
more on the question of why language originated and how 
it develops. 

Herder’ in his ‘‘ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache,’’ pre- 
sented an early vicw. He asserted that man picked out some 
‘‘characteristic’’ or ‘‘mark’’ (such as the bleating of 
sheep) ; this ‘‘mark’’ became a verbal cue, 1.e., a word. He 
inquires, ‘‘ What is all human language but a collection of 
such words?’’ Max Miiller called this the ‘‘Bow-wow 
theory.’’ It is also known as the theory of onomatopoeia. 

The Interjectional (or Pooh-pooh) theory tries to explain 
the derivation of language from interjections such as ex- 
press human feelings. 

Both the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories were demol- 
ished by Max Miiller.* He says: 


If the constituent elements of human speech were either mere cries 
or the mimicking of the cries of nature, it would be difficult to under- 
stand why brutes should be without language. There is not only the 
parrot, but the mocking bird and others, which can imitate most suc- 
cessfully both articulate and inarticulate sounds; and there is hardly 


* Allport, Floyd, ‘‘Social Psychology,’’ Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., (1924) p. 181. 

® Herder, ‘‘Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache,’’ quoted by Ludwig 
Noire, ‘‘The Origin and Philosophy of Language,’’ p. 4, Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1917. 

* Miller, Max, ‘‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’’ Vol. 1, p. 
424. 
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an animal without the faculty of uttering interjections, such as huff, 
hiss, baa, etc. It is clear also that if what puts a perfect distinction be- 
tween man and brutes is the having of general ideas, language, which 
arises from interjections and from the imitation of the cries of ani- 
mals, could not claim to be the outward sign of that distinctive faculty 
of man. 

Noire’ took up the work where Max Miiller left it. He 
feels that language had its origin in verbal roots which were 
the result of man’s activities. He says sounds which broke 
out in games or dances became intimately associated 
(through repetition) with the activity so ‘‘as to acquire the 
power of recalling the memory of the action. This is the 
origin of human thought, for it is the origin of phonetic 
types (roots).’’ 

To these theories the psychologists add a rather favored 
Gesture theory. Wundt traced the origin of language to 
gesticulation. The main lines of evidence supporting this 
theory come from groups of people using gestures as a means 
of communication. A number of Indian tribes were known 
to have developed rather elaborate pantomine language. 
Similarly, uneducated deaf-mutes carry on communication 
by means of gestures. The latter is not to be confused with 
the highly developed system of signs used by deaf-mutes 
educated by the manual method. Another line of support 
comes from the development of the infant in whom gesture 
precedes speech. 


III. RELATION oF LANGUAGE TO MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


One of the chief problems relating to language which has 
interested the psychologists is the relation of language to 
thought. Is language synonymous with thought? 

In 1887, Max Miiller delivered three lectures at the Royal 
Institution in London on the ‘‘Science of Thought.’’ The 
second of these lectures was entitled ‘‘The Identity of Lan- 
guage and Thought.’’ Here he gives us the opinions of a 
number of the scholars of the Middle Ages on this question. 
He quotes Abelard (1079-1142) as saying, ‘‘Language is 
generated by the intellect and generates intellect.’’ Hobbes 
(1588-1679) declared that man has reason because he has 


"Noire, Ludwig, ‘‘The Origin and Philosophy of Language,’’ p. 137. 
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language. Locke (1632-1704) said that most men—if not 
all, used words in thinking. Leibnitz hesitatingly admitted 
the unity of language and thought. He said, ‘‘It troubles 
me greatly to find that I can never acknowledge, discover 
or prove any truth except by using in my mind words or 
other signs.’’ Berkeley, on the other hand, felt that words 
were the greatest impediment to thought. 

Miiller* goes on to say, ‘‘ We have only to try the simplest 
experiment and we shall find that thought divorced from 
language is an utter impossibility.”’ 

Can this question of identity or non-identity of thought 
and language be solved? Watson® has pointed out the diffi- 
culty of such solution. He says, ‘‘To destroy enough of the 
sensory motor mechanisms to make language organization 
and hence thought impossible would in all probability bring 
about the death of the patient.’’ Watson*® also defines 
thought as the action of language mechanisms and says it 
includes all implicit language activity and other activities 
substituted for the latter. 

Interesting as these philosophic discussions may be, it is 
to physiology that we must turn for more detailed informa- 
tion about the relation of language to mental development. 

The age of walking and talking has long been considered of 
diagnostic importance by child psychologists and doctors. 
The Shermans" say: ‘‘The relation between time of first 
walking and talking and various criteria of intelligence is 
such that early walking and talking seem to indicate early 
mental development.’’ Mental growth and sensori-motor de- 
velopment seem as inseparable as the right and wrong side 
of a piece of material. The only tests that psychologists have 
been able to devise so far (for measuring the growth of in- 
telligence in infants) are tests of co-ordinated motor re- 


§ Miller, Max, ‘‘On the Science of Thought,’’ Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago (1909), p. 56. 

Watson, J. B., ‘‘ Psychology from the Standpoint of the Behavior- 
ist,’’ J. B. Lippincott (1919), p. 316. 

Watson, J. B., ‘‘Is Thinking Merely the Action of Language 
Mechanisms?’’ British Journal of Psychology, Vol. xi (1920), pp. 87- 
104. 

4 Sherman, Mandel, and Sherman, Irene, ‘‘The Process of Human 
Behavior,’’ W. W. Norton & Co. (1929), p. 96. 
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sponses to specific sensory stimuli and to stimuli from dis- 
tance receptors. 

However, emphasis must be placed on the innate capacity 
for mental growth rather than on the development of sen- 
sori-motor abilities, for we know that mental growth can 
take place without the highly developed sensori-motor 
mechanisms of the normal person.’ For proof we need only 
to turn to the deaf, the blind, and the deaf-blind. Such 
individuals have shown that it is possible to develop sub- 
stitutes for normal distance receptors as well as develop 
substitute modes of response. Under such limiting circum- 
stances mental growth naturally does not take place as 
rapidly as under normal conditions. So far all intelligence 
tests of the deaf have shown at least a two-year mental 
retardation. The Shermans*® state ‘‘—that deaf children 
grade lower in intelligence than blind children, which is 
probably due to the fact that they are deprived of the verbal 
communication so essential for language development.’’ 

Do these early sensori-motor movements really play a 
part in the development of language? Allport** says that 
they do. ‘‘The language of gesture develops from natural 
and serviceable movements originally of purely individual- 
istic significance.’’ As an example he traces headshaking as 
a sign of refusal from its inception as a simple avoidance 
reaction. If these early movements are the beginning of 
language, by what steps or processes do they become lan- 
guage as we know it? 


IV. Staces or LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD 
McCarthy says: 


Language is indeed a most rapid acquisition as it begins late and 
attains a high degree of perfection at a very early age. The average 
child of 18 months is just beginning to use words to communicate 


“This does not refute our statement above of the unity of mental 
growth and sensori-motor development as there is little sign of intelli- 
gence in these handicapped people until training of substitute sensori- 
motor mechanisms is begun. 

% Sherman, Mandel, and Sherman, Irene, Op. cit., p. 102. 

™“ Allport, Floyd, Op. cit., pp. 178-179. 

% McCarthy, D., ‘‘ Language Development of the Pre-School Child,’’ 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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his ideas to others. Previously, he could communicate with those around 
him only by crying and by gestures. By the age of four-and-a-half 
years he is a highly social individual, using language for his every 
need and desire, not only physical, but intellectual, and in addition he 
is using all the most complex forms of sentences found in adult con- 
versation, and his vocabulary amounts to several thousand words. 

There seems to be no definite agreement among psycholo- 
gists and other students of language development as to the 
exact steps in this process. All recognize a certain number 
of stages through which the child passes, but their designa- 
tion and demarcation are still debatable. Watson’® discus- 
Ses: 

1. early reflex and instinctive responses 

2. early vocal habits 

3. early language habits 

4, transition from explicit to implicit language 
Allport?” discusses the genetic development of vocal ex- 
pression under the following heads: 

1. gesture language in infants 

2. pre-linguistic or laryngeal stage 

3. development of language 

stage 1. random articulation and fixation of circular responses. 
stage 2. evoking the articulate elements by the speech of others. 
stage 3. conditioning of the articulate elements (evoked by 
others) by objects and situations. 

4, development of response to language. 

There seems to be fair agreement that there is an early 
period of vocalization or ‘‘random articulation.’’ The child 
is not only stimulated to vocal activity by those around him 
but by his own vocalizations which act in a cireular reflex 
manner. 

The change from early vocal habits to language habits 
or real speech seems to depend a great deal upon the need 
for language. As long as all the child’s wants are supplied 
in response to cries, gestures or vocal habits, there is little 
need for the child to substitute speech for the arm, leg and 
bodily movements which have served him so well. This is 
often demonstrated in the pampered children of the rich 
whose every want is anticipated. Such children often refuse 


10 Watson, J. B., Op. cit., pp. 317-328. 
* Allport, Floyd, Op. cit., pp. 178-189. 
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to talk for some time. The Blantons"® say children reared in 
such homes are not likely to develop speech until contact is 
made with the outside world where the child’s signs are not 
understood or obeyed. They cite the case of a three-year- 
old boy who was brought to them for diagnosis because of 
complete lack of speech. ‘‘This was an only child in the 
home with the parents and grandparents on both sides. As 
though this did not constitute sufficient guidance for one 
child, a bonne was also in attendance to anticipate the slight- 
est whim. Three weeks devoted to the education of the child 
after the education of the adults had been accomplished 
sufficed to arouse the latent speech faculty.”’ 

The final stage or stages of language development in- 
clude the acquisition of writing and reading. Somewhere 
along the line implicit language responses develop but we 
do not know whether their development is concomitant with 
the development of explicit habits or follows it. 

Is it possible and desirable to duplicate these stages in 
children deprived of one of their chief distance receptors? 
The discussion of the development of language in such a 
group—namely, the deaf, will follow in another number of 
the ANNALS. 


*% Blanton, Margaret Gray, and Blanton, Smiley, ‘‘Speech Training 
for Children,’’ The Century Co., (1919), pp. 127-128. 
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The Meeting of the Convention.—Indications are that the 
Twenty-ninth Meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 17 to 
22, 1935, is to be in every respect a great professional occa- 
sion. Present plans call for joint participation by the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf and the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
A stimulating program is being prepared and plans are be- 
ing made for satisfactory accommodations for all who will 
attend. For reservations it will be advisable to write to Mr. 
D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School, host to 
the meeting. 


Suggested Amendments to the Proposed National Eco- 
nomic Security Act as They Would Affect Schools for the 
Deaf.—In a hearing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, February 8, 1935, Com- 
missioner J. W. Studebaker of the Office of Education dis- 
cussed various phases of the proposed National Economic 
Security Act (H.R. 4120 and S. 11380), soon to be considered 
on the floor of the House of Representatives and of the Sen- 
ate, particularly the sections dealing with aid to child wel- 
fare services. Among other things, he proposed the addition 
of a new Title making an appropriation for educational pro- 
visions for physically handicapped children. 

Details of the proposals of Commissioner Studebaker as 
they would affect schools for the deaf are contained in this 
report from the Office of Education. 

Suggestions for an additional Title to be added to the bill, to provide 
for the education of physically handicapped children: 


1. In order to enable the Federal Government to co-operate with the 
State Agencies concerned with the education of physically handi- 
capped children, there is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936, from funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000, and for each fiscal year there- 
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after there is authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000, same to 

be allocated to the United States Office of Education in the Depart- 

ment of the Interior to be expended for the education of physically 
handicapped children as hereinafter provided. 

2. For the purposes of this Act physically handicapped children shall 
inelude the crippled, the blind and partially seeing, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, children having cardiac difficulties, children having 
tuberculous tendencies, and other children who are physically handi- 
capped to the degree that they need special educational facilities. 

3. From the amount appropriated, so much, not to exceed five percent, 
as the United States Office of Education shall find to be necessary 
for administering the provisions of this section and for investiga- 
tions and reports related thereto, shall be deducted annually for 
these purposes to be available until expended. 

4, The remainder shall be allotted to the States on the basis of popula- 
tion, for providing education and educational facilities for physical- 
ly handicapped children; Provided, 

(a) That no allotment under this sub-section shall exceed the sum 
made available by the State or local community, or both, for 
purposes of this section; 

(b) That in every case the State shall present proof that there is 
either embodied in the statutes of the State or otherwise pro- 
vided a specification designed to assist local school units in ear- 
rying the excess burden of cost involved in the education of 
physically handicapped children over and above that required 
for educating normal children; 

(ec) That a State plan be set up for administration of funds and 
for their equitable distribution regardless of locality, race, 
color, or economic status of the children concerned; for super- 
vision of the work done; for necessary inter-school or inter- 
district arrangements; for transportation; and for other pro- 
visions essential to the carrying out of this Act; 

That allotments within the State may be made in conformity 

with population distribution, administrative organization, and 

other factors conditioning educational costs; 

(e) That a sum up to 25 percent of the fund allocated to any State 
may be used for residential schools or institutions for physically 
handicapped children. 

5. When the Commissioner of Education deems a State plan and the 
administration thereof to be in reasonable conformity with the pro- 
visions of this section, he shall approve the same and send due no- 
tice of such approval to the Secretary of the Interior and the State 
Agency concerned. 


(d 


We are not certain how the changes suggested would af- 
fect other classes of physically handicapped children, but 
we can see how they would operate in the case of schools for 
the deaf. Of particular concern is the provision ‘‘That a 
sum up to 25 per cent of the fund allocated to any state may 
be used for residential schools or institutions for physically 
handicapped children.’’ Certainly the proportion of allot- 
ment thus suggested does not fully recognize the function 
of residential schools in the education of deaf children. One 
need but recall that of the 19,482 pupils in schools for the 
deaf in this country, October 20, 1934, a total of 14,652, or 
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75 per cent, were enrolled in public residential schools. Mak- 
ing allowance for the enrollment in private and denomina- 
tional schools we find that day-schools, or ‘‘local units,’’ 
have only 21 per cent of the deaf children in school. 

Should Commissioner Studebaker’s proposals be adopted, 
we trust they will provide an allocation of funds more in 
keeping with the importance of residential schools for the 
deaf. 


Certification —The following new names are to be added 
to the list of those who have submitted applications for cer- 
tification under the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf: 

Ruth Adams Cantrall, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Helen Louise Hulick, California School. 

Mae Ritchie Moffett, Saskatchewan School. 

Naomi Nortz, Utah School. 

Ralph LeRoy Parks, Florida School. 

Philip Clive Potts, Idaho School. 


Death of Mr. Wheeler.—The death of Mr. Frank R. Wheel- 
er, principal of the American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Connecticut, on January 16, 1935, brought forth 
many expressions of sorrow. Among them the most touching 
were a resolution adopted by the teachers and officers of the 
school and a minute voted by the board of directors of the 
school. They are as follows: 

By the Teachers and Officers of the American School for 
the Deaf: 


WHEREAS the death of Frank Rowland Wheeler, for twenty-two years 
Principal of the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, has taken 
from us an honored leader, it is fitting that his associates at the Ameri- 
can School give public expression to their sorrow, and to their appreci- 
ation of him and of his work. 

During his years at the American School, we have felt Mr. Wheeler’s 
just but kindly guidance in all plans made for our work; we have 
known his humane interest in furthering the welfare of all under his 
care; we have seen his friendly influence extend beyond school days 
into the lives of all who knew him here, and we know how greaily 
his presence will be missed. 

But in our sorrow we must not fail to rejoice for him who has gone, 
that his work was brought to such a measure of success; that friends 
rise up to call him blessed, that the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing is now his. 

Therefore, be it resolved that to Mr. Wheeler’s family we offer our 
sincere gratitude for the privilege of having called him friend and 
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Principal; and our prayer that in their sorrow they may be sustained 
and comforted by the strength of the Everlasting Arms. 

And further, be it resolved: that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to Mrs. Wheeler; to the Board of Directors, to the American Annals 
of the Deaf; the Volta Review; the Hartford Courant, the Hartford 
Times and: be printed in the New Era. 

(Signed) Mary Grey BARRON 
ANNE E. TERRY 
WALTER G. DURIAN 
for the Teachers and Officers of the American School for the Deaf. 


By the Board of Directors of the American School of the 
Deaf: 


In the death on January sixteenth, nineteen hundred and thirty-five, 
of its principal, Frank Rowland Wheeler, the American School for the 
Deaf has suffered an irreparable loss, and the board of directors here- 
by express their deep sense of grief in parting from so faithful a 
servant. 

For more than twenty-one years as principal, Mr. Wheeler had won 
the complete trust of the members of the board as well as their genu- 
ine regard for him personally. He was not only an able administrator 
and successful educator, but he had the rare quality of outward se- 
renity under stress, which inspired confidence in all who came in con- 
tact with him. Endowed as well with a warmly sympathetic nature, 
it is little wonder that his charges, handicapped by their affliction, in- 
stinctively felt secure in his care, and gave him both their love and 
respect as to a father. 

During Mr. Wheeler’s term of office, the American School has pros- 
pered exceedingly, due very largely to his unselfish devotion to its 
needs, and to his wisdom in handling the many difficult situations 
which he encountered, especially at the beginning of his work and 
again in the very difficult period of transition from the old school on 
Asylum avenue to the new one in West Hartford. Under his guidance 
the school has grown in numbers and in efficiency. New methods have 
been introduced, especially that of visual education through pictures, 
slides and films. The industrial and art departments have been much 
strengthened, especially that of printing. Athletics, in which he took 
an active interest, have been developed and extended. Dancing and 
classes in rhythmics have been encouraged, as well as other forms of 
education through recreation; and training of the partially deaf by 
audible instruction has been introduced. In short Mr. Wheeler showed 
himself to be progressive where innovation meant real advance, while 
remaining conservative in preserving the best that the school has stood 
for, for well over a century. 

Finally the directors wish to express their appreciation of Mr. 
Wheeler’s sound business ability. This has resulted in the remarkable 
economy with which the American School has been conducted. He re- 
peatedly discovered ways of saving expense in the administration of 
the allowance provided by the state and the income from the school’s 
slender endowment, so that when a deficit seemed inevitable he found 
a way out. It is no wonder that other and wealthier schools tried to 
tempt him away from Hartford, but his heart was here, and he con- 
tinued to do his chosen work modestly and loyally until his last illness 
ended a life of devotion to duty and to the high ideals he had ever be- 
fore him. 

In adopting this minute for their records the directors of the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf wish also to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Wheeler for the invaluable service she has rendered the school in her 
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constant and effective interest in the physical welfare of the pupils 
and the enthusiasm with which she gave her time and strength to their 
pleasures and entertainments. To her and to her daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
Campbell, in their great bereavement the members of the board ex- 
tend their heartfelt sympathy. 

New Dormitory for the Utah School.—This school is com- 
pleting a new dormitory for boys (both the deaf and the 
blind). The building is a PWA project and will house one 
hundred boys. It will contain 28 three-bed rooms, four four- 
bed rooms, four living rooms, four supervisors’ rooms, six 
shower-toilet rooms, three playrooms, storerooms, ete. It will 
be fireproof and will cost $105,000. 


Fire and Storm.—An Associated Press despatch in the 
Washington Evening Star, October 30, 1934, reported that 
on the night previous a fire broke out among the main build- 
ings of the Chinchuba Institute, near Covington, Louisiana. 
The deaf children, some 58 in number, ranging in age from 
four to twenty, were all led to safety by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, who conduct the institution. 

A recent number of Roa-Geppo, Japanese gazette for the 
deaf, tells of the havoe wrought by a devastating typhoon 
and flood which struck the western coast of Japan, in the 
vicinity of Osaka, on September 21. Pictures show the ecom- 
plete destruction of the Osaka City School for the Deaf, but 
fortunately with no loss of life among the children or teach- 
ers of the school. 


The Deaf-Blind Department of Perkins Institution —In 
another part of this number of the ANNALS appears a state- 
ment by Director Gabriel Farrell, of Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, explaining how Perkins Institution is attempting 
to broaden the scope of its work with the establishment of a 
teacher-exchange plan. Further details are contained in this 
letter from Mr. Farrell, under date of November 14, 1934: 


We are glad to send you information regarding our new policy in 
the Deaf-Blind Department. Enclosed is a statement explaining the 
two features of our plan, first admitting children accompanied by 
teachers and second exchanging teachers with schools having doubly 
handicapped children. This plan began with the opening of this school 
year and under the first part we admitted Helen Siefert of Bridgeport, 
Nebraska, with her teacher, Miss Margaret Hoshor and Carmello Otero 
of Newark, New Jersey, with Miss Ruth L. Keyes as her teacher. 
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Under the second part we engaged as our exchange teacher Miss 
Ruth Stackpole who has completed our course for training workers for 
the blind and the normal course offered by the Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northampton. She is at present at the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and Blind and in January goes to the Michigan School for the 
Deaf and in April to the Minnesota School for the Blind. At the present 
time Miss Pauline Walker of the Virginia School is in residence here 
and teachers from the other two schools will be here according to the 
schedule above. 


Mr. Farrell in a later communication, February 18, 1935, 
states he will be glad to receive requests for the exchange 
teacher for next year. At the present time the institution 
has had only one such request for the first part of the school 
year. 

Ina recent radio address Mr. Farrell gave this description 
of the methods now employed in the education of the deaf- 
blind: 


It is indeed a far cry from the early methods to those of the present. 
With the pupils now at Perkins spelling in the hands is not allowed 
and all forms of sign language are taboo. From the outset the pupils 
are taught articulate speech and are given every opportunity for re- 
ceiving impressions of the human voice. These impressions are received 
through vibration. The method employed is for the deaf-blind child 
to place his thumb on the mouth to feel the vibrations of the lips and 
the fingers on the throat to sense the vibrations of the throat muscles. 
With the hand placed in this way the teacher talks to the child who 
cannot hear until he learns to associate certain vibrations with acts 
or objects. This takes weeks and months of careful and unceasing work, 
but the progress that is possible is its own compensation. 

Teaching to speak is even more difficult for special technique is es- 
sential. At the first, the child has to be shown how to form his lips and 
hold his tongue to make the fundamental sounds. Beginning with 
*“o0,’? ‘far’? and in some instances ‘‘ee’’ the child has to learn to 
give these sounds in a natural voice. It must be remembered that deaf- 
blind children are not ‘‘dumb’’ because they are not able to speak but 
because never having heard people talk they are not able to imitate. 
It is through imitation that the power of speech comes to the normal 
child. The deaf-blind child must be trained to hear through vibration 
and to build word meaning into the delicately varying vibrations. 


The 150th Anniversary of the Founding of the School at 
Prague—From Revue Générale de l’Enseignement des 


Sourds-Muets, December, 1934, we obtain this item of in- 
formation concerning the school for deaf children at Prague: 


One of the oldest institutions for the education of the deaf, the 
institute at Prague, is making preparations for the 150th anniversary 
of its founding. It was established under Joseph II, and owes its in- 
ception to the school of the Abbé de 1’Epée. 

Emperor Joseph II, on a visit to Paris, was fascinated by the suc- 
cess obtained by the Abbé de 1’Epée whom he had seen instruct deaf- 
mutes. On his return to Vienna, he requested Count Kiinigl, who was 
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president of the Lodge of Freemasons of Prague, to establish in that 
city an institution similar to the one he had seen in Paris, and the em- 
peror himself founded one in Vienna. The count heeded the desire of 
the emperor and that was how in 1786 was founded the school at 
Prague, the fourth of such schools started in Europe. The first direc- 
tor, M. Berger, employed manual methods which he obtained from 
Bedrich Stork, head of the Vienna institution and former pupil of the 
Abbé de 1’Epée. At present, this institution is installed in its own 
property which is a large and modern structure, near the Kinska 
zahrada, one of the most beautiful parks in Prague. It has 125 pupils 
of both sexes. The celebration will be held in 1936, with state partici- 
pation. On that occasion, there will be organized a congress of the 
deaf themselves and a congress of instructors of the deaf. It is cer- 
tain that many foreign colleagues will take advantage of this event 
to pay a visit to beautiful Czechoslovakia, and to become acquainted 
with its institutions and the methods employed in the instruction of 
the deaf children of that young republic. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
by Kate and SopH1a ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading 
and the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price 60 cents, postage extra 


Order from the Authors, Stanford, Kentucky 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Specializing | in Teaching Speech to the Totally Deaf from Three bss - 
Age Novel Method described by Dr. Max Meyer in his 

“RITTING INTO A SILENT WORLD,—The First Six Years of Life” 
published by the University of Missouri Press, April 1934 ($1.25) 


Florida Climate—No Smoke—No Acid Air—No Dust—Same Tempera- 
ture All Seasons—Outdoor Life—Best Medical Service—Open 52 Weeks 
of the Year—Entrance Any Day—Moderate Cost—Educational 
Supervision by Dr. Max Meyer 


Address: MIAMI SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
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PUBLICATIONS BY 
The National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 
A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.LS., 
L.C.P. 814 x 51, 54 pp. Price 1/-. Post Free. 


2. THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


In 3 Sections 
Section I. The Braidwood Medal Prize Essay 1928. we. 73. 
‘¢How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf.’’ 
Section II. Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production and Development. 
Common Faults and Their Correction. 
Section III. Intelligible Speech. (As above). 54 pp. 
How to Obtain and Maintain Intelligibility of 
Speech Throughout a School. 
By G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.1.8., L.C.P. Author of 
The Education of the Deaf in America; Early 
Education of the Deaf, etc., ete. 
Price 7/6 post free, 8144 x 514, pp. 302. 


From C. G. Goodwin, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth ; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


Advertisements 


When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 

8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf echiidren 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40c. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpiTH M. RIcHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORY READER No. 2’’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 40c. 


‘¢‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 


‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Single copy, 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crang, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 

‘¢WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS’’ 


By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 


‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 


By Grace M. BEattiE£, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘¢ ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 
By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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Central Institute or the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. ss 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
aa =. Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 

ollege. 

Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hartot- Heating children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. ? 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. St 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation, Lisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. | : 
Teachers’ College. This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. T'wo 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. ov ‘ 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades ° 
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Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I, Revised 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. 15 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... .60 
The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, School. 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota i 


